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PREFACE. 


In India, the ancient home of idle talk and 
rumour, it seldom happens that any true recollec¬ 
tion remains of the lives of even the most dis¬ 
tinguished men. One would, however, have ex¬ 
pected an exception in favour of Claud Martin, 
to whom so many hundreds of English boys 
have owed their education and their after success 
in life, but unfortunately, through the long 
delays of the Law, his bequests did not come 
into effect till more than thirty years after his 
death, and so there was ample time for him to 
be forgotten and his character to be misrepre¬ 
sented before there was any one sufficiently 
interested in his story to undertake his defence. 
This is, however, not a justification but merely an 
excuse for the undeserved neglect with which he 
has been treated, and the publication of the fol¬ 
lowing pages is accordingly only an imperfect 
attempt to repair the injury done by English 
tongues to the memory of a generous foreigner. 

In a work of this kind it is at times difficult 
to distinguish its proper limits. The life of an 
eminent man is necessarily to some extent a 
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picture of his time, and hence one is forced to 
include matter not always directly concerned 
with his individual affairs. Then there are 
minor incidents, which must not be neglected, 
because, though of little intrinsic interest, they, 
when the Records are as in this case very im¬ 
perfect, may suggest to a reader, or to a later 
biographer, clues to fresh sources from which to 
fill up the too numerous gaps in the narrative. 
As for the Notes a large number have been 
introduced simply to show how far the account 
here given of Martin is based upon authentic 
information. The rest, I trust, will justify 
themselves. 

I have to express my gratitude to His Grace 
the late Dr. Goethals, Archbishop of Calcutta,* 
Mr. Sykes, Principal of the Lucknow La 
Martiniere, Mr. Wood, Principal of the Calcutta 
La Martiniere, Mr. Pringle, Assistant Secretary 
to the Government of Madras, and Mr. E. W. 
Madge of the Imperial Library for much and 
valuable assistance. 

Calcutta^ 1901. S. C. H. 


* The recent death of Dt. (ioethals has been an irreparable 
loss to all interested in historical research. He was not only a 
scholar but a friend of scholars, and his valuable library of 
books on India and the East was always at the disposal of those 
who came to him for information. 
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THE LIFE 


OF 

Claud Martin 

CHAPTER I 

Early Youth and Skrvick in xhk 
Euknch Army in India. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century India was 
n a state of hopeless confusion. The Muhanmiadan 
Empire of Delhi was in its last throes, and the 
States of Southern India, before the rise of Haidar 
All, were, though independent, too weak to oppo.se 
any serious opposition to an invader. Along the 
sea-coast the English and French had small semi¬ 
commercial. semi-military settlements, of which the 
French were probably the stronger, for Frenchmen 
were popular with the native Princes and peoples, and 
had a high reputation for skill and daring. No wonder 
then that boys in French schools were filled with 
ambition to cross the seas and fight and conquer in 
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those strange Eastern lands of which they heard so 
much. Such a boy—a boy of the middle class—was 
Claud Martin. 

Claud Martin, or Claude Marline,^ the second son 
of Fleury Martin, cooper (and not, as is generally 
supposed, silk-manufacturer), of Lyon, by his first 
wife, Ann Vaginay, was born on the 4th January, 
1735, and was baptised at Saint Saturnin the follow¬ 
ing day. His mother died on the 22nd September 
of the same year, and on the 14th February 1736 
his father married Jeanne Marie Martinet, by whom 
he had five sons and daughters,® and who was later 

> In his Will General Martin writes in one place “Claud " and in 
another *' Claude. " He always spells his surname without the 
liiial “e, ” but almost every one who mentions him uses it, thus 
probably indicating his mode of pronunciation. The details 
given regarding his family are taken partly from M. Sachot, 
partly from his Will, and partly from a Pedigree attached to 
Mr, Money's Report. 

• In the Bill filed in the Supreme Court of Calcutta in the case 
of Martin v. Advoc.ate-General wc read:—"The said Fleury 
Martin again intermarried with Jean Maria Martinet, and had 

issue of that marri.nge two sons........and three daughters. 

and no other issue," but in the Pedigree attached by Mr. Money, 
Master of the Court, to his Report of the 3id February 1830, he 
gives three other children, Christophe, Fleury and Vincent, of whom 
he tells us only that they died in the lifetime of the General. 
Mr. Money is so inaccurate that little importance need be attached 
to this entry. 
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on assassinated near Paris. Fleury Martin himself 
is said by some to have died in prison at Paris on 
the 28th June J75S, by others to have died at Lyon 
in 1750. Claud attended the College at Lyon for 
some years and showed a taste for mathematics and 
science, a capacity which stood him in good stead 
in after life, but, at the age of sixteen, his mind was 
fired with the spirit of adventure, and he persuaded 
his younger brother I,ouis to enlist with him for 
service in India. His stepmother had sufficient 
influence to cause the enlistments to he cancelled, 
and her own child li.stened to her entreaties to 
stay at home, but Claud insisted on carrying out 
his intention. 

He reached India at the turning point in the 
struggle between Lngland and Prance. At the very 
moment when the French General Diipleix seemed 
about to sweep the English out of Southern India 
his plans were overthrown by Clive, and, within 
the next ten years, not only did the English maintain 
themselves in Madras against leaders of genius like 
La Boutdonnais, Bussy, and Lally, hut they destroyed 
the French settlement in Bengal and replaced the 
native Prince of that great province by a puppet 
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of their own, so that the Treaty of Paris in 1763 left 
France nothing but the memory of Dupleix’s great 
dream of a European Empire in the East. During 
these ten years of fighting Martin served first as a 
trooper, and afterwards, probably, as a non-coramis- 
sioned officer, Larousse^ tells us that Martin 
distinguished himself in many actions against the 
English. This is possible, but the deeds of private 
soldiers and even sous-officiers do not often appear 
in French or any other history, and there is, I believe, 
no recorded mention of any exploit of Martin’s. All 
we know of him is as follows :—The Archives of the 
Minister of the Marine and the Colonies show that 
he embarked at L’Orient on the ship Le Machault^'^ 
on the 18th September 1751, and arrived at 
Pondicherry in 1752. The French Records show 
further that he served as a dragoon in the Guard.s 

■ Larottsse (Grand Dictionnaire Universel, 186G-77) possibly took 
his account from the Biographic GttnGrale du Dr, Hoeffer, ddit de 
Firmin Didot, j86o, tome 33, page 40. where it is said that 
Martin distinguished himself at "the captures of Goudeleur and 
Fort Saint David, in the campaign of the Carnatic, and in the 
expedition of Tanj.aoiir,” bm got tired of serving in a low rank and 
so went over to the English. 

♦ Probably so named after Mach.iult d'.'Vrnonville, ConiptrolU-r 
General in 1745. Dr. Hoeffer says Martin left I^'Orient on the 
and May 1757. 
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of the Governor in 1755, that he was in garrison at 
Porto Novo in the Cavaliers d'Aumont, and that he 
served as a dragoon under Bussy in 1758. Colonel 
Malkion (see Appendix) quotes the Military 
Calendar (Vol. a, page 75), in which it is asserted 
that he “ had formerly served in the Lorraine 
Regiment.” If this is true he must have joined this 
famous regiment about 1758. 

Hawkesworth, a friend and admirer of Claud 
Martin, writes in his “ East Indian Chronologist,” 
under date January r6th, 1761 : “Pondicherry taken 
for the first time by Colonel Coote. Mr. Claude 
Martin, since so justly celebrated for his princely 
manners, after this event threw himself ou the muni¬ 
ficence of the Englisli,” 

A few references to a person, named Martin-Lion, 
who is presumably Claud Martin, occur in a work 
entitled “ Le Nabab Rene Madec,” by Emik Barl/e, 
who drew his information partly from the memoirs of 
the French adventurer of that name. Madec joined 
the English under somewhat equivocal circumstances 
after the fall of Pondicherry, and tells us that he 
took service as a sergeant in an English party under 
Martin-Lion, with a number of other French prisoners, 
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whom the English had promised to employ only in 
Bengal and against natives of India, and who accept 
ed these terms in onler to escape from the miseries of 
confinement in the jails of Madras, intending to desert 
from the English at the first possible opportunity. 
Madec’s career was not such as would lead us to 
give much credit to his statements, but if Claud Martin 
was known amongst his comrades as Martin-Lion it 
shows, as I have said elsewhere, that Martin was a 
very common name amongst the French soldiery.* 

‘ See Ejnile Barb/s “ I-e Nalxib Rcni Madec, Histoir* 
Diplomatique des projets de la France sur le Bengale el le Pendjab 
(1772-1808),” page 27. Madec <ays that on the fall of Gingee in 
1761 he was made prisoner by the English and he and his fellows 
were so badly treated by their captors that when the emissaries 
of the English had represented to them that “ they would be 
made to serve only in Bengal (where J’Yance, alas 1 had no longer 
any interest) and solely against the Indians, and that they 
could thus enroll themselves in their ranks without any scruple of 
patriotism, .... I suggested this proposition to several of our 
companions, representing it as the only means of breaking our 
chains, and regaining our liberty on the first opportunity. We 
made a sort of agreement by which we engaged ourselves to 
profit by the first opportunity to break the bonds into which a 
frightful necessity had cast us.” Accordingly with 105 other 
Frenchmen he took service in a company under the command of 
Martin-Lion “ his former comrade at MasuHpatara.” It is quite- 
possible that Madec did represent the state of affairs to his com¬ 
rades in this manner, and for doing so the English made him a 
sergeant, I think it very probable that Madec refers to the second 
company raised by Martin on bis return to Madras as the first 
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These, with some not quite certain references in 
the Government Records, are tlie only contemporary 
allusions to Claud Martin between 1758 and the 
notification of his appointment as an ensign in the 
service of the East India Company in September 1763. 

company numbered only 109 altogether, and these were not 
prisoners. See note 15. We shall come across Madec again in the 
mutiny of the European troops on the Karamnassa. 


CHAPTER n 

How Martin came to join the Service of the 
Honourable Company. 

The generally received account of Martin’s first 
connection with the English is that he belonged 
to the body-guard of Lally and deserted to the 
English during the siege of Pondicherry in 1760, 
whilst Mr. H. G. Keene ^ actually places this alleged 
desertion as early as 17571 when Clive captured 
Chandernagore. In 1783 the English Field-Officers 
petitioned the Court of Directors, and, appended to 
the Public Proceedings of the loth November of that 
year, are two lists of their names, in one of which 
the clerk has added certain details against the 
names of some of the officers. Against that of Claud 
Martin, who, it must be remembered, had withdrawn 
from active service seven years before, and was now 
living in the distant town of Lucknow, it is stated 
that he held brevet rank as Lieutenant and Captain 
in Madras as early as 1760. If this is correct 
Martin must either have deserted the French 


« A Handbook for Visitors to Lucknow. 1875. 
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before 1760, or when his term of service in the 
French army expired have enlisted with the English.’ 
It seems, however, more probable that the clerk, in 
the absence of reliable information, filled up his 
columns with whatever he could get, and that he 
Confused Martin with two other persons of that name 
who joined the English during the siege of Pondi¬ 
cherry. The historian Jiohert Orme^ who, in spite 
of his eloquence, is not always accurate, writes 
(Vol. 2, page 640): “ Fifty of the late deserters had 
been incorporated under the command of two 
trench officers, brothers^ of the name of Martin.” 
Now as a matter of fact the French in Southern 
India had suffered so severely from the war, and the 
insolent haughtiness of Lally was so much resented, 
that when their troubles culminated in the siege of 
Pondicherry civilians as well as soldiers deserted 
to the English. On the 14th May 1760, Colonel 
Fiyre Coote, Commander of the English forces, 

’ M. Octave Sachot in his article in the Revue Biitannique, 
numero de F^vrier, 1870, entitled “ Le Major G6ndral Claude 
Martin,’’ points out that Martin’s cngafjcment must have been, 
as in the case of other volunteers, for a limited period only. 
Unforuinately he does not state the length of that period. 

* Robert Orme, A History of the Military Transactions of the 
British Nation in Indosian* i77‘5'i778* 
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wrote to the Governor of Madras; “ I have two 

gentlemen here whose names are Martin. They 
have been very badly treated by Mr. Tally. 1 have 
all the reason tn the world to believe them men of 
spirit. They have already been of service to me, 
and are willing to go upon any desperate action. 
These I would put at the head of this party ” 
(composed of French deserters) “ one of them with 
the pay of Lieutenant, the other with that of Ensign, 
without any kind of rank or commission in our Service, 
to this 1 hope you will have no objection as I am 
convinced it is the best use I can put those kind of 
people to.’’^ Orme, it will be observed, turns these 
Martins into officers and brothers, but, from the 
words T have italicised, 1 think it is clear that 
Colonel Coote was writing of Civilians and not of 
officers or even soldiers. Again, supposing they were 
brothers, though the name of Martin is not uncom- 

• Fort St, George Military Consultations, 1760, Vol. 12. In 
Broome's History of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal Army, 
Appendix Q, there is a General Return of the Honourable Company’.? 
Troops on the Bengal Establishment, February 14th, 1763, a note 
to which runs :—" Two officers belonging to the French Company 
who bear no Rank m the Service, not included in the above 
Return.” This note disappears in the Return of the ist March 176^ 
(8th Report of the Committee of Secrecy), i,e,, in the first Return 
after the Peace. 
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mon in the lists of French prisoners, as far as we 
know no brother of Martin’s ever came, to India.'® 
These Martins were brave men and distinguished 
themselves against the French at Permacoil, Villa- 
porum, Thiagar, and elsewhere; on one occasion 
with only 50 men, beating back the French Com¬ 
mandant of Gingee, though he had too French sol¬ 
diers, supported by native infantry and horse. It is not 

l.ord I’aUntia mentions a mythical brother, and in the 
Madras Records, (see Military Department Minutes of Consulta¬ 
tions, 6th February and i8th February 1762,) the Marlin, who after 
the wreck of the Fatteh ^alam, was sent hack to Madras is called 
Mons, V. Marlin, or Mons. V, St, Martin, and yet it is almost 
certain that this is Claud Martin, To make the confusion worse 
JM Money mentions a brother Vincent, but the dates of birth of 
tile known children of Martin’s father show that this Vincent, if he 
ever existed, mUsSt have been under 20 at this time* Further, if he 
so distinguished himself why did the reward of a commission go 
to his brother ? Martin's usual signature was " Cl, Martin, " the 
" I ” being written like a “ 1." If by any accident the lower part of 
the ** C" were obliterated the " CL" would naturally appear as 
" St/' and thus account for the *' St, Martin. ' As regards the 
“ V, ” Martin's proper military description was " Volontaire ” 
abbreviated in the French military lists to its initial letter, and so 
I suppose some intelligent British clerk improved “Cl. Martin, 
V.” irn.o “ V. St* Martin,” and hence politely into Mons. V, St* 
Martin, It Jiieems idle to say anything further upon the pitiless 
inaccuracy of the Company’s clerks, but I may mention that in the 
General Letter to Court of the 8th April 1762, Para. 28, the 
Martin who escaped from the “ Fatty Salam ” and was sent back 
to Madras is described as “ Mr. S. Martin, one of officers of 
that Company,” 
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known what became of them afterwards, and as it 
was known that Claud Martin came from Madras 
it was natural for him to be confused with them at 
a time when it was not unusual for officers who 
considered themselves insulted by their superiors to 
take service with the enemy. At the same time it 
is unlikely that this could have been the case with 
Martin, He was at the best only a sous-officier, and 
for him to complain of bad treatment at the hands of 
Lally, a man so haughty that he would hardly speak 
to any man of rank inferior to his own, would have 
been ridiculous; hut before leaving the subject it may 
be as well to state a few of the reasons which make it 
almost impossible to believe that he was a deserter. 
{i) M. Octave Sachot has searched the lists of 
French deserters during this war, and the name 
of Claud Martin is not to be found in any of 
them, (2) All the English officers under whom 
Martin served speak of him in the highest terms of 

** Lieutenant Labeautne, who behaved so gallantly at the siege 
of Calcutta, and escaped only because Holwell ordered him to 
escort some ladies on board the ships, is said (see evidence of 
Captain Grant) to have left " Chandernagore on a point of honour, 
Like most of the French who entered the British Service his good 
fortune soon failed him, and in 1759 he was broken by Lord Clive 
apparently without the formality of a Court Martial, 
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respect, but Major Caillaud, who sent the French 
Companies to Bengal, wrote, “ I am quite at a loss 

what to advise doing with this detachment. 

The officers in general are disgusted at rolling with 
the officers of it.”i® (3) In one of his petitions to 
be allowed to remain at Lucki ow, he gives as his 
object the wish to make a fortune on which to retire 
to his native country, a reason which would, by its very 
impudence, have insured the refusal of his request, 
had he been known to bis superiors as a deserter. (4) 
lie systematically refused, though in the English 
service, to be naturalised as an F2nglishman, a foolish 
scruple if he had already forfeited his nationality by 
desertion. (5) In his Will he freely disposes of pro¬ 
perty which he held in France, and of which he would 
certainly have been deprived had he been a deserter. 
With reasons of such weight against it the charge of 
Desertion may be dismissed as false and malicious. 
Other military writers, like Williams^^ and Broome, 

Sei: “ History of the Madras Army," Vol. I, page 174, by 
LicuUminl-Ctilmel W, J. Wilson, Minute by Colonel Caillaud. 
1761, 

I* “ I^istorical Account of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal 
Native Jnfantry,” 1817, by Captain John Williams 

“ History of the Rise and Progress of the Bengal Army." 
t85o, by Captain Arthur Jh'oome, 



agree with Hawkestvorth in saying that Claud Martin 
entered the English service after the fall of Pondi¬ 
cherry in 1761. If he actually took service in the 
Company’s army at that time this would amount 
technically to desertion, but we have to hold steadi¬ 
ly to the fact that his first commission is dated in 
1763, and to remember that Martin may have served 
the English even before this in ways which would 
not bring any stain on his character. In 1761 the 
Madras Government^® sent a company of French, 
109 in number, to Bengal in the ship Faiteh 

See Public Proceedings, September '14th, 1761. The Madras 
Letter of the aand August 1761 says the Company sent was Martin’s 
Free Company, probably the Company under the two Martins 
mentioned by Orme^ and not a Company raised from among the 
prisoners as proposed by Colonel Coote. This letter also e,xpressly 
states that the Company was commanded by Mr. Marlin. The 
Hengal Letter to Court of the 8th April 1762, para. 28, says the 
Mr. Martin sent back to Madras was one of the officers of the Com- 
pany^ a curious expression to use of the Commander of the Com¬ 
pany. It is possible therefore that after the fall of Pondicherry, 
Martin accepted a subordinate appointment in this Free Company 
under a man bearing his own name, and when the latter was 
drowned in the shipwreck* Claud himself escaped, but, owing to 
the similarity of name, was confused with his late commander, 
'I his supposition does not however seem to me to be consistent 
with what we know not only of Martin's character but also with 
the reputation he enjoyed amongst his contemporaries. It is not 
however inconsistent with the Records as they stand, but my 
experience of the latter makes me hesitate to accept them aa 
infallible when unsupported by other evidence. 
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Salam^^ under the cormnand of a Mr. Martin. This 
ship was wrerked off Gaudavar Point,” between 
Coromandel and Orissa, and most of the soldiers 
drowned, a few being saved by the coolness and 
courage of Mr. Martin, «ho had them conveyed in 
boats to Calcutta.'* The Board was .so pleased 

'« luittek Salmn seems a meaningless term, but I find it occurs 
niore than once as the name of a ship. 

*’ Gaudavar Point is probably Godavari Point. The com¬ 
mander, Captain Simmons, de.scrted the ship because, as he said, 
tliose who were in the boat with him were afraid that if they 
approached the ship the soldiers on board would iire on them- 
T'iiis shameful confession simply drew from the Board the remark 
that “ The Hoard cannot help otsserving that they think Capt.ain 
Simmons left the ship too soon," (See Public Proceedings of 
I3th November 1761.) The Court of Directors in their General 
Letter ol the pth March 1763, para. 13, severely censured the Boaid 
for their perfunctory enquiry into this matter. From the General 
Letter to Court dated the latft November 1761, para, ii, it appears 
the " Fatty Salem" carried beside military stores and a cargo of 
redwood, 268 men of Coloriel Coote's regiment and a company 
of too Fiencbmen, and that the only persons saved were “ Major 
Gordon and about 35 other officers, soldiers and lascars, who came 
ashore in the long-boat to the southward of Juggernaut.’' It is 
pretty evident that for some reason or other the whole facts were 
not made ofilchilly public, and also that Claud M-urtin, though 
saved, was not among the 35 cowards. 

** The Records say nothing of Martin's behaviour on this 
occasion, but all accounts agree in the one fact that he did well, 
and this alone will explain the fact that lie was sent back to 
bring up another Company of Frenchmen from Matiras. Bnome 
(page 355) writes :—" On the passage they were shipwrecked, but 
owing to the exertions of M. Marline, they were nearly all saved 
and arrived in boats at Calcutta." 
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with his conduct that he was sent back to Madras 
for another Company,which was despatched in 
the Norfolk,^^ and is described in the Madras 
letter as “a new raised company of French command¬ 
ed by Mr. St. Martin.” This Company reach¬ 
ed Calcutta in safety some time in 1762. 

Oddly enough whilst the English on land, in 
Madras and Bengal, had more prisoners than they 
could dispose of, the French naval commanders, 
M. Palliere and others, had their ships so crowded 
with Englishmen,^* that, to prevent their dying of 
scurvy or neglected wounds, they sent them ashore 
with the request that the English would send an equal 
number of Frenchmen to Mauritius in exchange. 
Accordingly a number of French officers, soldiers, 

’• See Select Committee Proceedings, nth Ueccnibcr 1761, 
where he is called “an officer of the Free Company of French." 

»“ See Public Proceedings of nth March 1762. 

See Note 10. In the Proceedings of the Select Committee, 
I2th March 1762, a letter from Madras was received saying ' ‘ Monsr. 
Martin is arrived with us and agreeable to your request is raising 
another Company from among the French prisoners, which, when 
completed, shall be sent you by the first opportunity.' 

*• See Public Proceedings, 20th January 1763, The Council 
decided that the President should send a boat to Mons, Palliere, 
Commodore of the French Squadron, proposing an exchange of 
prisoners. It is not clear whether this was done or not, and it 
appears mote likely that M. Pallifcre acted on his own initiative. 
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and seamen, were embarked upon the ship G/mges in 
April 1763.^^ In the list of petty officers, soldiers and 
seamen so despatched is to be found the name of 
a Si. Martin in the regiment of Lorraine.®^ Of this 


See Public Proceedings, 141]) April 1763. 

This regiment went through an extraordinary experience, 
C.itnbrid^e ( “ An account of the War in India, between the 
English and I’rcnch, on the Co;rst of Coromandel, from the year 
1750 to the year 1761," pp. 266-7) writes ;—*' Lally then sent his 
.irTiiy into cantonments, and went himself to Pondicherry, heartily 
tirc'd of lijs command and the country, as ho would not scrupK: 
freiiuently to declare. The same complaints were universally raatic 
by all his officers, and most surprising it is that tliey could so long 
ket-p together, unpaid, a body ol troops continually clamouring for 
ilieir arrears. At length the whole regiment of Lorraine mutinied 
to It man. and taking possessiott of four guns, marched out of the 
garrison with their colours to a considerable distance, where they 
decl.irod their resolution to support themselves, and put the neigh¬ 
bouring countries under contribution for their maintenance, I lie 
officers followed them, and by entreaty and promises endeavoured 
to prevail with them to return to their duty. The intention of the 
soldiers was not to desert to the English, but only to dcclan off 
from serving withoui pay: therefore the officers were never able 
to get from them any other answer but that they would agree to 
return, provided their arrears were paid in three days, otherwise 
they would, from that moment, begin to subsist themselves in the 
country. Advice of this being dispatched to Pondicherry, a 
supply of money was immediately sent from thence, with a pro¬ 
mise that the remainder of their arrears should be paid in a week. 
Upon tips the regiment returned to their quarters, and it is 
teniarkablu, that not a man of them dcsertod." It is curious to 
compare this with the mutiny of the Europeans in the Company's 
.irmy on the Karamnassa in t764. Amongst the mutineers on 
that occasion must have been men who if they had not served in 


2 
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regiment Onne writes, after the surrender of Pondi¬ 
cherry:—“The Grenadiers of Lorraine and Lally, 
once the ablest bodied men in the army, appeared 
the most impaired, having constantly put themselves 
forward to every service : and it was recollected, that 
from their first landing, throughout all the services of 
the field, and all the distresses of the blockade, not a 
man of them had ever deserted to the English colours.” 
Is the Martin of this list another Martin or our Claud 
Martin ? The Ganges vfAH in an unaeaworthy condi¬ 
tion, and when she reached the mouth of the river the 
weather was so foul that the French officers refused to 
jiroceed further, and after communication with head¬ 
quarters were allowed to return to Calcutta, where 
they were confined till news came of the declaration of 

the regiment of Lorraine had at any rate been witnesses of their 
mutiny. Malksan ("The Decisive Battles of India," page 185) 
writes:—" Captain Jennings, who then commanded, was told on 
the spot by one of their ringteaders that the conduct of the men 
was prompted by the want of faith of the Government in the 
matter of the donation promised by the Nuwal); that they 
had performed their allotted task, had, after a campaign of extra¬ 
ordinary severity, seated Mir Jafar on the masnad: that two 
months had since elapsed, spent in idleness on the banks of the 
Durgawati; that they saw no signs of the payment of the pro. 
mised reward; that, considering themstlves aggrieved and de¬ 
frauded, they had resolved to refuse further service until their 
Wrongs should he redressed" 
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Peace. On the sth September 1763“ Claud Martin 
received a commission as ensign in the Honourable 
East India Company’s army. This is the first recorded 
mention of his Christian name, and this appointment 
tile first absolutely certain fact in the story of his connec¬ 
tion with the English. Looking at the facts dispas¬ 
sionately, and accepting the unanimous belief in the 
identity of Claud Martin with the Mr. St, Martin of 
the Fatteh Salam, it appears as if what really happen¬ 
ed was as follows;—On the surrender of Pondicherry, 
finding themselves overburdened with Erenchmen, 
(ieseiiers, or prisoners, who were ready to talre service 
with them, but whom they were not inclined to trust, 
the Madras Government, having no suitable English 
officers to put in charge of the first detachment, 
picked out a smart young non commissioned officer 
from among the prisoners, probably on the recom 
mendatioM of his officers. Such a man, on condition 
that he should not be required to fight against his 
own countrymen if the ship were attacked—and it is 
generally believed^*’ that Martin made this stipulation 

See Public Proceedings, 26th September 1763. 

*> Mr in his Amended Report, dated the 19th July 1830, 

writes, " in the year 1763 he quitted Pondicherry, with a few oi 
the troops whom he there commanded, and eiime into the Indian 
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when he entered the English service—would be glad 
to accept this employment in order to escape the 
monotony and hardships of confinement. It hap¬ 
pened that the young officer chosen was called by the 
not uncommon name of Martin, and hence he was 
easily confused with the two Martins of Pondicherry 
whom Colonel Coote had placed in command of his 
first French Company two years before. The employ¬ 
ment was merely temjtorary, and under ordinary 
circumstances would have ended with the voyage, 
but the shipwreck gave a brave man the chance of 
distinguishing himself, and it was not till he had 
again been to Madras that Martin had to resume his 
rdle of prisoner, a position probably modified by the 
fact that he had now a claim upon the gratitude of the 
English. Thus when the accident of bad weather 

territories belonging to the Com|>any of Merchants of England, 
trading to the East Indies, and there offered his services to the 
said Company as a military officer, on condition of not being 
employed against the French." It seems that the Company always, 
as far as they could do so with safety, spared the feelings of the 
French who came under their power, for, in the General Letter to 
Court of the 30th NovemVrer 1778. para. 47, the Council informs 
the Court that, whilst expelling most of the French, in conformity 
with the Court's orders, they allowed others who had been long 
resident to remain on taking an oath of allegiance '' with the except 
tion only of being obliged to bear arms against their natural 
sovereign**' 
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prevented his return to Mauritius and Peace came 
to put an end to all hopes of distinction in the 
French service in India, realizing that his roturier 
birth would always drag him down if he return¬ 
ed to France, this man, who, if born a quarter 
of a century later, might have been one of 
the heroes of the French Revolution, saw that 
his wisest course was to take service with the 
English.®' An oflicer of birth might have objected to 
such a course, but his objection would have been one 
of sentiment and not of honour. Martin came to the 
Englis.i from a gallant regiment, with unblemished 
character, with a personal reputation for coolness 
and resource, and was soon found to possess more 

” Apparently Martin was not the only I-'ienchman who consi¬ 
dered til,It tlie t'eace gave him an honourable opportunity of 
entering the Englisit service. The Military Calendar, 1823, 
ciuoting, without acknowledgment, a note from Captain Wiliams' 
"Rise and Progress of the lieng.nl Native Infantry." p, 2i, says 
of the pr-soners taken at Pondicherry:—“ All the others, being 
prisimers of war, were sent to Bengal where, on the commence¬ 
ment of the troubles of Cossim Ally, " i.e„ after the Peace of 1763, 
“ a numlwr of them engaged in the Company’s service, and were 
placed under Claude Marline, their countryman, who had formerly 
served in the Lorraine Regiment. Mr. Marline, a/tertaards ob¬ 
tained a Commission." The Military Calendar is unfortunately 
very inaccurate and sometimes self-contradictory. Us chief value 
lies in the indication of facts which may be verified or disproved 
from other sources. 
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than the education of a mere runaway schoolboy. 
In the building up of her Colonies England owes 
a greater debt to foreign nations for the services of 
men of this stamp than any country would willingly 
acknowledge. 





CHAPTER III. 

Service in the Honourable Companv’s 
Army. 

In 1756 Siraj-ud-daula, Navvab of Bengal, took 
and plundered Calcutta. In the following year the 
English under Watson and Clive recaptured the town 
and, after some fighting and ultimately abortive 
negotiations for a satisfactory settlement, Clive 
advanced towards Murshidabad, and defeated the 
Nil wall’s forces at Plassey, Siraj-ud-daula was mur¬ 
dered by his cousin Miran, and his uncle-in-law Mir 
Jafar was placed on the throne by the English in 
return for the grant of iniporiant privileges in trade 
and the promise of large sums of money. In three 
years it was found that Mir Jafar could not or would 
not carry out his promises, and he was persuaded to 
resign in favour of his son-in law Mir Kasim, who, 
in his turn, in the year 1763, found himself in the 
same predicament as his predecessor. He deter¬ 
mined to fight, and imprisoned ail the English 
he could lay hands on. When further resistance 
proved hopeless he ordered one of his officers, a 
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German named Samru or Sombre,^® to massacre the 
prisoners, and thus h’lving had his revenge, he fled 
to Ondh. The English pursued, and in January 1764 
thf'ir army, under Captain Jennings, was encamped 
on the Karamnassa, the river which separates Bengal 
from the North-West Provinces, Mir Jafar, wdiom 
the English had replaced on the throne, had promised 
the army a large donation, which they had not yet 
received, and the Europeans in the army, about one 
thousand in number and mostly French and Germans, 
DOW declared that they wotild go no further but 
would return to Patna for the money. It was impos¬ 
sible for Captain Jennings to use force, but his officers 
loyally supported him in his efforts to conciliate the 
men. Amongst the most active was Martin who 

s* Samru's real name was Waller Keiiihairlt, " a person of 
obscure parentage in tlie Electorate of Ti 4 ves. He entered early 
as a common soldier in the serrice of the French, taking for his 
nom-de-guerre Summer, which his comrades, from his saturnine 
complexion, turned into Sombre, and the Indians by corruption, 
Sanirn, andShamru.” (lieate, ' Oriental Biographical Dictionary,’') 
Gregory Khan, the Armenian General of Mir Kasim, gave him a 
command, and wlien Mir Kasim determined to avenge his defeat 
upon the English by the murder of his prisoners, Reinhardt was the 
only one of Ins oflicers who would undertake the disgraceful task. 
After the fall of Mir Kasim he took refuge in one native stale 
after another and died in his bed, rich and powerful in spite of 
all the efforts of the English to get hold of him. 
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was in command of a company of Frenchmen.®® 
f)ne of these informed him that the demand for 
money was only a Idind, that the foreigners, who 
formed four companies, intended to desert, join Samru 
and the other foreigners in tlie service of the Nawab 
of Oudh, and somehow and somewhere carve out a 
kingdom for themselves, and that if he would join 
them they would make him their general. As soon as 
this information was communicated by the non-com- 
mi.ssioned officers to the English mutineers, the latter, 
who had never even intended to desert, were horrifieti 
at the idea of being compelled to join hands with 


** See Broome, p.agos 40S, 41561 seq. 433. Caraccioli ("Life of 
Robert Lord Clive, liaron Plassey," Vol. i, p.389) writes : " On this 
Captain Jennings recommended the officers to follow tlie battalion 
and endeavour to prevail on them to return to duty .... None of 
the non-coniruissioned officers woulil follow the battalion and so 
great were tlie apprehensions of the officers regarding the intention 
of the soldiers, that only Captain Martin, ICnsign Davie, and Mr. 
AHan, a cadet wlio had been n sergeant in the 8th regiment iind 
w.is then Adjutant to the European Regiment, had the courage to 
pi oceed. Before the men got Ii.alf way to the Karamna,=sa, a 
I'ienchman of hfr, Martin's own company took him aside and 
told him in French they were going to desert to Sujah-al-Dowlah 
and therefore desired him to put himself at tlieir head and that 
he should be their general. To this the Captain, a man of honour, 
conduct and resolution, gave an equivocal answer, and by degrees 
dropt in the rear, when he put spurs to his Itorse, and rode back to 
camp." 
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the murderer Samru, and immediately returned to 
their duty. The Germans soon followed their example, 
but about 150 men, chiefly Frenchmen, under a 
Sergeant Delamarr, made their escape and joined the 
enemy.This was the end of the mutiny for the 
time, but there was much smouldering discontent 
and, in March, Major Carnac, who had now assumed 
command, thought it safest to send Martin with the 
remainder of tlie French to Calcutta.®^ On the 
i8th April Martin received his commission as a 

““ All English writers, e.^„ Broome (page 418), say that the 
mutineers were hcarlerl by a Sergeant Delamarr, the chikl of Krence 
parents born and educated in England, who had so distinguished 
himself that he had obtained the promise of a commission from Major 
Adams, and who was disappointed at this promise being forgotten 
after the Major’s death. M, BorM says the leader was Madec, to 
whose courage and that of his comrades Major Adams w.as indebted 
for his victory at Udlianala in 1763. M.adec, according to M, Borbi, 
now enteiTd the service of Mir Kasim. The spelling of foreign 
names is so irregular in old histories and records that it is sometimes 
difficult to identify the persons to whom they belong, but MaUesan 
(page 179) says one of Mir Kasim’s brigades was that of Madoc, 
and that the mutineers of the Karamnassa mostly joined the 
brigades of Samru and Madoc. If so, and if Madoc and Madec 
are the same, then Madec's memoirs are not quite accurate, M. 
Barbi tells us Madec later on fought the English at Pondicherry 
in 1778, was captured and sent to France, instead of being shot as a 
deserter, and died in 1784, a colonel in the French service and a 
Chevalier of the Order of Saint Louis. 

See Secret Consultations, 26th March 1764. 
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Lieutenant ,*2 evidently in reward for his recent good 
service. 

This was not Martin’s last experience of mutiny. 
In August the Sepoy battalions with Major Pemble 
followed the example set them by the Europeans, but 
Martin who was in command of two companies of 
Grant’s battalion at Culwar, managed to keep them 
steady .22 His being with Sepoy troops so soon 
after the European mutiny shows that his connection 
with the French Company ended when he had 
brought it safely to Calcutta. Its ultimate fate will 
be told later on. According to (page 417), 

most of those who deserted perished miserably. 

In October of the same year Sir Hector Munro 
defeated Shuja-ud-daula, Nawab-Wazir of Oudh, in 
the great battle of Buxar. Captain Hugh Grant’s 
battalion was on the right of the second line and 
distinguished itself by its steadiness and soldierly 
behaviour. It is extremely probable that Lieutenant 
Martin was present at this battle which, in reality, 
made the English masters of Bengal and Behar. On 
the conclusion of the war in 1765 Grant’s battalion 

“• See Public Proceedings, 31st Miiy 1764, 

Sec' Secret Consultations, 20th August 1764. 
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was ordered to join the first Brigade at Monghyr. 
It was this which led to Martin’s connection with 
Sir Robert Fletcher, the disastrous results of which 
we shall shortly have to mention. 

It aopears that somewhere about this time Martin 
first began to make himself useful in surveying,for 
in the office of the Surveyor-General there is a map 
of the neighbourhood of Calcutta, dated 1760 or 
1764, ascribed to Captain Claud Martin.^ As 
Major Rennelj the first Surveyor-General of Bengal, 
tells us the survey of Bengal was begun in 1763, 
the probable date of the map is 1764 or even later. 

•* The Council had some difficulty in obtaining Engineer Offi¬ 
cers from England. The Court of Directors in its (Jeneral Letter 
of the 9th March 1763. para, go, wrote, ‘ ‘ We should very gladly 
comply with your request for sending you young Persons to be 
brought up as Assistants in the Engineering Br.inch, but as we 
find it extremely difficult to procure such, you will do well to em¬ 
ploy any who have a talent that way among the Cadets or others." 
This makes it possible that Marlin was employed in Survey work 
even before the Peace of 1763. 

At this period it was customary to call a subaltern “Captain," 
whilst officers of that or even higher rank were addressed as plain 
“ Mr." The Records of the Company's Warehouse show pur¬ 
chases of cloth for uniforms by a Captain Martin when the only 
officer of that name was Lieutenant Claud Martin. The confusion 
was so great that even in military histories we find an officer de¬ 
scribed as Captain on one page, and a few pages further more 
correctly as Lieutenant. 
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The map is interesting only because of its early date, 
and that it was preserved when so much was lost 
is probably due to the fact that the records of the 
early surveys of Bengal were first arranged by Martin’s 
godson, Claude Martine Wade. 

The shelter given to Mir Kasim by Shuja-ud-daula, 
Nawab-Wazir of Oudh, had already brought that 
Prince into disasirous conflict with the English, and 
in 1765 they invaded the country and occupied 
Lucknow. Bfoome tells us that in March of this 
ysar Martin, though apparently in the cavalry, 
and amongst the “ non-effective ” in the previous 
month, was in command of five companies of sei)oys 
in Oudh, and engaged in the collection of revenue. 
This is the beginning of Martin’s connection with 
the country which was to be his future home. 

When Clive returned to India in 1765 he put 
an end to the farce of puppet Nawabs and took over 
the Diwani of Bengal, which made it necessary to 


•• See the General Return of the Forces on the Bengal Establish¬ 
ment, 6th F'ebruary 1765, given by Broome, Appendix W, and also 
attached to the Further Report of the Committee of Secrecy follow¬ 
ing the 7th Report of the same. Martin is there included amongst 
the non-effectivea, and is entered amongst the '' Officers in the 
Cavalry" under the beading of “ Sepoys." 
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collect full information about the country, and so, 
naturally, surveys of the most recently acquired dis¬ 
tricts were set on foot. It is not easy to ascertain the 
names of the junior officers, and Major Rennell does 
not mention Martin, though it appears from his 
correspondence that about this time he made his 
acquaintance at Dacca,®' It is generally stated that 
before going to Oudh Martin was engaged in survey 
work in the North-Eastern Provinces of Bengal, but 
this is the only reference to it which I can find. In 
1766 he was specially detailed, probably on Renneljs 
recommendation, to assist in the survey of the roads 
of the Province of Bihar.®® 

After the battle of Plassey, Mir Jafar doubled the 
Batta or Active-Service allowance of the Company’s 
troops. When the war was over this extra expenditure 
fell upon the Company, and the Board, out of 


See "Major James Rennell and the rise of Modern English 
Geography," page 47, by Sir C, K. Markham, 1895, 

•• See Select Committee Proceedings, 23rd September 1766. 
Letter to Colonel Richard Smith :—‘ ‘ In consequence of a resolution 
taken some time since of making a thorough survey of the roads 
in the province of Bahar we have despatched Captain Dugloss to 
you for that purpose, and as we understand that Captain Claude 
Martin is well versed in the business of surveying you may employ 
him likewise upon the same undertaking. " 
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timidity or simple carelessness, allowed it to continue 
until the officers looked upon it as an established 
right. The Directors however insisted upon its 
being withdrawn, and Clive was commissioned to 
carry their orders into effect. From the ist January 
1766, all the Batta hitherto drawn by officers in 
cantonments was, with a few exceptions, abolished. 
The effect of this will be understood when it is 
remembered that the Batta drawn by an officer was 
in every case at least as much as his pay, e.g,, a 
Captain’s pay varied from Rs. 134 to Rs. 185, the 
Batta in both cases being Rs. 186. To this must be 
added the fact that whilst the nominal reason for 
withdrawing the Batta was that the troops were no 
longer serving in foreign territory, this itself was due 
to their courage and good conduct which had secured 
the territory now occupied for the Company. The 
order was felt all the more severely by the junior 
officers because Clive bad recently so improved 
the emoluments of the Field Officers that their 
interests were practically un.affected.*® Accordingly 

•» Broome 562) writes The Field Officers—the senior 
of whom were in a great measure strangers to the rest of the 
service, and personal friends of Lord Clive, whilst the juniors 
amongst them were grateful for their recent and rapid promotion 
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they resigned almost en masse.*^ Apparently Martin 
was one of the few who did not resign, for on the 
30th July he received his grade as Captain. Unfor¬ 
tunately for him he was known to Sir Robert Fletcher, 
(afterwards Commander-in-Chief at Madras, where he 
was one of the leaders in the rebellious seizure of Lord 
Pigot,) who now commanded the First Brigade at 
Monghyr Sir Robert was known to be in sympathy 
with the mutinous officers, and was tried by Court- 
Martial and cashiered for exciting sedition and con¬ 
cealing his knowledge of the conspiracy. For some 
now inexplicable reason he persuaded a number of 


and satisfied with their positions—were, with one exception, exempt 
from all participation in or even knowledge of the measures con¬ 
templated by the rest of the service. In fact their situations were 
sufficiently lucrative, es^KUilly -with iheir shares of the Ma,,d 
yVarfe SorifCr, to remove all causes of discontent." The Inland 
Trade was the trade in Salt, 

« Under sanction of the Court of Directors a general amnesty 
was proclaimed in the General Orders of the a6th September 1766. 

A Brigade consisted of one Grenadier and nine Battalion com¬ 
panies of Europeans and six battalions of Sepoys. The whole army 
was now divided into three Brigades. See 8th Report, Committee 
of Secrecy. In the narrative of the defection of the officers in the 
Army of Bengal in the year 1766 appended to this Report a 
brigade is described as ’‘consisting of one regiment of European 
infantry, one company of artillery, six battal ons of sepoys (or 
black infantry) and one troop of black cavalry with field-officers m 
proportion." 
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officers to sign a letter in whicli they implied that he 
had been badly treated by the Court-Martial, and Lord 
Clive, hearing that such a letter had been written 
caused the Select Committee, on the 6th January 
1767, to pass an order, dismissing fifteen officers, 
including Claud Martin, from the Company’s service, 
they being declared Incapable of ever being employ¬ 
ed again.It was decided, as an act of mercy, 

Sot! Select CoiDiiiiitee Proceedings, 6th January 1767. 

This sounds like snicastn. Init it was not so. The reduction 
of their income reduced the (lonipany’s “ .Subs " to almost abject 
poverty. Tlio Cah utta Gazette of the 8th March 1787 publishes 
the following popular ballatl 

NINETY-flVE. 

I am a younger son of kfars, and spend my time in c,arving 
A thousand different ways and means to keep myself from starving: 
For how with servants’ wages, Sirs, and clothes can I contrive 
To rent a house and feed myself on scanty ninety-five? 

Six mornings out of seven, 1 lie in bed to save 

The only coat niy pride can boast, tlte Service ever gave ; 

And as for eating twice a d.ay, as heretofore, 1 strive. 

To measure out my frug.al meal by scanty ninety-five. 

The Sun .sunk down in Thetis' lap, I quit my crazy cot, 

And straight prepare my bullock’s heart, or liver for the pot; 

For Khitmudgar or Cook I've not, to keep my fire alive. 

But puff and blow, and blow and puff, on scanty ninety five. 

My evening dinner gormandized, I buckle on my shoes, 

And stroll among my brother Subs in quest of better news j 
But what, alas ! can they expect from Orders to derive. 

Which sc,tree Can give them any hopes of keeping ninety-five. 

3 
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that these officers, having no means of livelihood 
apart from their profession, should be sent home by 
the ships of that season. Martin was ordered ta 
leave by the Anson, but whether he left Bengal or 
not there is nothing to show. Probably he did not 
for, in spite of the severity of the orders passed, we 
find from a “ General Military Register oj the Bengal 
Establishment from 1760 to 1795”^^ published by 

The chit-chat hour spent in grief, I trudge it home again, 

And try by smoking half the night, to smoke away my pain ; 

Hut all my hopes are fruitless, and I must still contrive 
To do the best a hero can on scanty ninety-five. 

Alack! that e'er I left my friends, to seek my fortune here, 

And gave my solid pudding up for such uncertain fare ; 

Oh ! had i chose tlie better way, and staid at home to thrive, 

I had not known what 'tis to live on scanty ninety-five. 

The ■' scanty ninety-five" of a snbaltern’s pay was an improve¬ 
ment upon the pay in 17G6, when that of a lieutenant, except 
in the cavalry, was never more than 90 rupees. 

** The Calcutta Gaeette of the 7th May 1795 publishes an 
advertisement of the Register. It was issued by the Mirror Press, 
and applications were to be nitide to Mr. Thomas Levingstone at 
tile Mirror Press, No. 158, Chitpore Road. The cost of publi¬ 
cation at that time may be judged from the fact that the 
price originally asked by the compiler, Mr. White, was 
Rupees twelve, and the Press now advanced it to one Gold 
Mohur. The volume contains about too Foolscap pages. The 
;invertisement concludes; —" It is unnecessary to comment on 
the utility of a work, exhibiting in a compendious form a 
complete view of the Bengal Army from the earliest records to 
the present time. The historian and the antiquary vvill find it 
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Thomas Levingstone, that most of the dismissed officers 
were restored to their rank in August or September of 
the same year.^® This Register represents Martin as 
having been dismissed from the i 6 th February 17671 
and restored upon the 7th August 1769. It was in 
fact, on the ist August 1769 that the Board passed 
a resolution that“ The Court of Directors having 
thought proper to restore the officers dismissed for 
signing the Letter to Sir Robert Fletcher Agreed that 
Captain Claud Martin be restored to the service, but 
not to rise to any higher rank than his present com¬ 
mission gives him.” It seems impossible to explain 
why Martin should have been treated with such 
exceptional severity unless he took a leading part m 


useful >n their respective Departments, and individuals in general, 
who may be desirous of ascertaining the fate of their friends, 
relations and acquaintances, will be enabled from such a Register 
to gratify their curiosity by the most simple and ready reference." 

** Some of them did not take their dismissal in a spirit of 
resignation, e.g.. Messrs. Nicol (mentioned for bravery at the 
battle cl Buxar—see Secret Consultations, 6th November 1764) 
and Dtvie (for good service in the European Mutiny), who fled 
to Shuja-ud-daula, c.arrying oft a quantity of fire-arms, and were 
.actually eng-aged in training a body of soldiers when the Company 
persuaded the War-ir to surrender them. They were impnsonea 
for a time at Monghyr after which apparently Nicol was pardoned 
.and Davie was sent home. See General Letter to Court. 30th 
March. 1767. para. 33. 
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obtaining signatures to the Letter, and as his signa¬ 
ture stands first in an appeal to Clive for reconsidera¬ 
tion of his decision it looks as if Sir Robert made use 
of the warm-hearted foreigner as a cat’s-paw. From 
the records of the Court-Martial it would appear that 
Sir Robert, though he had proved himself gallant and 
capable in the field, was disloyal both to Government 
and his own officers, and that, being found out, he 
entangled in his punishment other men who believed 
they were indebted to him, but whom, either because 
of absence or some other reason, he had not been 
able to mislead at first. Instead of being shot, as he 
deserved, he comes out to India again with greater 
powers for mischief, and aids in the murder of the 
able and kindly Lord Pigot, 

There is nothing to show how Martin lived 
during his exclusion from the army, nor does it 
appear that he made any petition for restora¬ 
tion. When re-instated he seems to have been 
employed entirely with Sepoy troops or upon survey 
work. At a meeting of the Board (Secret Department) 
held on the i6th December 17 73,the Governor-General, 
Warren Hastings, presented a Minute dealing with the 
commands of Sepoy battalions, in which he says:—“ I 
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have also passed by the following officers who 
have the claim of seniority to Sepoy commands, viz.. 
Captains Martin, Roach, and Morrison. These 
also 1 set aside at the instance of the General, The 
first of these has ever been employed in the survey¬ 
ing branch and is a foreigner, although in general 
esteem as a brave and experienced officer, and a 
man of strict honour." Upon this General Barker 
explains, “ As to Captain Martin it was not an objec¬ 
tion of detriment to that officer wtiich the General 
made, but a conviction that the service and the 
Company would derive more benefit from his abilities 
in the surveying branch,” 

At first, communications between the Company 
and the Nawab-VVazir of Oudh were conducted by 
military officers, but, after a time, Ha.stings deter¬ 
mined to appoint a Civil Official to this duty 
as he considered that such an arrangement would be 
more dignified for the Nawab and more advantageous 
to the Company.^" The first Resident at the Court of 

See Letter from Warren Hastings to Josias Duprtf, 9th March 
1773- {Ghigs Memoirs, i. 305-6.) “ Hitherto he has been 
entirely managed by the military, who have contrived to keep him 
so weak that his alliance is of no manner of use to ns, but obliges 
us on every alarm to send our army to prevent his being over- 
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Oudh was Mr. Nathaniel Middleton, who assumed 
office on the loth January 1773- On the 3rd 
February 1775 he was temporarily displaced hy 
Mr. Bristow, but was restored to his post on the 
23rd December 1776.^^ In 1774, when the Nawab- 
Wazir surrendered certain territories to the Company, 
Claud Martin, who, of course, had already served in 
Oudh, was employed in the consequent survey. 
This possibly brought him to Lucknow and into 
contact with the Nawab^® himself and with his son, 

whelmed by his enemies, which has been usually done at the 
Company's expense, little being required for reimbursement, and 
that little paid after long delays, I wish to establish a new and 
more rational alliance between him and the Company, and more 
creditable to both, .and to establish his dependence on the govern¬ 
ment instead of the military influence which has hitherto ruled 
him. In this design I am assured of the hearty support of the 
Council." 

“ At the end of this year Mr. Bristow was removed, and Mr. 
Middleton was appointed a second time to Lucknow, and, not¬ 
withstanding the obligations which have been mentioned under 
which Haider Beg Khan lay to Mr. Bristow, he caused him much 
annoyance at the time of bis departure. This unworthy conduct 
of Haider Beg Khan’s was not with a view to extort any gain, but 
was the outcomeofhisnatural disposition, for whoever treated him 
well, he returned him evil,” (Tafzihul Ghatilin, page c8, by 
Talib, translated by W. ffoey, 1885.) This perhaps accounts for 
Haidar Beg’s attack upon Mr. Bristow some seven or eight years 
later. 

« Shuja-ud-daula’s "predilection for Frenchmen” is referred 
to in Select Committee’s Proceedings for the rpth May 1769. It 
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Asaf-iui‘daula, who succeeded him in 1775 ' 
is said that the Nawab, delighted with his 
charming manners and his mechanical skill, asked 
for his services, and a Military Return, dated the 
30th April 1776, shows him as having been 
“appointed to superintend the Nawab’s arsenal.^” 
This, however, would seem to anticipate the actual 
course of events, for in the Foreign Consultations of 
the 13th June 1776 it was agreed ;—“ In conse¬ 
quence of the Vizier’s requisition for a European 
Officer to superintend his Arsenal that Captain 
Claude Marline be permitted to accept that appoint¬ 
ment he being recommended for the same by 
the Commander-in-CItief.” This was confirmed in 
the General Orders of the 20th June 1776, and 
at the same time Colonel Goddard was allowed 
to accept the command of the English Officers 
in the service of the Nawab. Apparently the 
Nawab’s request was not wholly voluntary, for in a 
letter, dated the iSth September 1776, Colonel 


was only with difficulty that the Company persuaded him to 
dismiss M, Gentil and others of that nation, whom the Company 
suspected of intriguing against them, 

** See Public Proceedings, 4th July 1776. No. 5. 
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Goddard®*' complained that the Nawab had not 
put the whole of the Arsenal under Captain Martin’s, 
charge. If this meant that Martin was not at first 
a peysond grata with the Nawab, it was a state of 
affairs that did not last very long. 

Though employed by the Nawab, Martin was still on 
the strength of his regiment, and was c ii-ually en'ploy- 
ed by the Resident on such duties as the collection of 
boats at Faizabad for the despatch of treasure.®* 

In 1778 war broke out with France and lasted 
till 1783. It affected Oudh only as the Company’s 
urgent need of money caused heavier and heavier 
demands to be made upon the Nawab. 

On the nth September 1779^^ Claud Martine 
received the rank of Major, Writing®" to Lieut.- 
Colonel Owen, Adjutant-General, on the 24th Septem¬ 
ber, he says he expected to get his majority in March 
1778, though his “prospects of rise in the service as- 
being a foreignerP^ were confined to that rank. ” In 

•® See Secret Consultations, 7th October 1776, No. i. 

»' See Public Proceedings, 22nd October 1778. No. 18. 

•• See Public Proceedings, i6th September 1779, A, 

•• See Public Proceedings, 25th October 177Q, No, 25, 

On the igth February 1766 the Court of Directors orilared : 

‘' No foreign officer is to be promoted to a higher rank tiian Ma;or. 
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this letter he encloses a Memoranduni by Captain 
Palmer, Aide-de-Camp to the Governor, in which it 
is stated that though Major Mat tin would be glad 
to see active service if he were able “ yet as his 
health by long residence in this country is much 
impaired, as he wishes to collect a little compe¬ 
tency to return home, and as he has been at 
great pains and considerable expense to settle 
himself quietly and comfortably at Lucknow in 
expectation of being permitted to remain there, he 
wishes, notwithstanding such preferment, for per¬ 
mission to remain at that place, in his present 
employment, which will be of service to him, and an 
injury to no other person ; he has ieen an active and 
spirited officer in his time, but age advancing, in this 
inclement climate added to old 7 vou)idsp^ and former 


(S,ie8th Report of llie Coniinittee of Secrecy.) In their General 
l.etter of the I5tlt February 1765, para. 79, the Court wrote:— 
“ We approve your reply to the remonstrance of Captain Fischer, 
upon your proiuoting Captain Kno.'i to a Majority, as we cannot 
admit Foreigners being advanced above the rank of Captain in our 
-si rvice." The order of 1766 was tlierefore a concc.ssion to the 
foreign officers in their service. 

“ In the Preface to the translation of the AfrrArry/rfii'wr, page 
14, Note, it is said that Martin " though constantly employed in 
desperate aftairs (so says the Historian Orme), was never wound¬ 
ed," I cannot find this statement in Orme. 
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hard duty will shock the best constitution. Never¬ 
theless if his present office cannot be continued to 
him, though he would readily consent to discharge it 
with the half pay only of Major, or without any pay for 
that rank, he entreats at all event not to be removed 
from Lucknow, which would extremely injure his 
affairs and deprive him of all prospect of indepen¬ 
dence for years to come.” He concludes by asking 
to be allowed to stay at Lucknow on full pay or half 
pay, with or without promotion. Upon this the 
Commander-in-Chief in a letter dated the 14th 
October i779,'’‘* recommended Government to allow 
him to remain at Lucknow, with his rank, but invalid¬ 
ed on the pay of a captain. On the 25111 Ociober” 
the Board passed the following order;—“Major 
Claud Martin having requested permission to remain 
at Lucknow exempt from the military duties of his 
rank which he i.s too infirm to execute. Ordered that 
he be struck off the strength of the Regiment''* and 


See Public Proceedings, 251I1 October 1779, No. 24. 

See Public Proceedings. 4th March 1782, No. 29, Also 
General Orders of aStb October, 1779. 

*» He must li.tve been serving at this time with a sepoy regiment 
as his name does not appear in the list of officers of the European 
infantry, published in the General Orders of the ist October 1779. 
(See " History of the Bengal Europe.an Regiment," page 254, by 
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allowed to reside at Lucknow with bis rank, and the 
pay and allowance only of a captain.” Later on it 
will be seen that from 1786 he drew only half pay. 
This year of 1779 marks the end of his active 
service under the Honourable Company and his final 
entry into the employment of 'the Nawab-Wazir of 
Oudh. 

LteuUnant-Colond P, K. lunes). As far as I can make out Martin 
never commanded any Europeans except the French Volunteers. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Life at Lucknow in the Service of the 
Nawabs-Wazir. 

On the 6th November 1779 Mr. Middleton made 
over charge of the Residency to Mr. C. Purling,®* 
who in 1780 was ordered to make over charge to 
Mr. Pristow, but on the 24th November 1780, 
apparently under revised orders, he made over that 
part of his office which was concerned with money 
transactions between the Company and the Nawati, 
to Mr. Middleton, and the remainder of his office to 
Mr. Batiuirst™ in the absence of Mr. Eristow, who 
was prevented by illness from taking over charge till 
the 2nd February 1781.®* 


*• See Public Proceedings, 13th December 1779, No. 5, 

•“ See Public Proceedings, i6tli January 1781, No. 3a. 

•* See Public Proceedings. 15111 February 1781, No. g. The 
meaning of this division of work was keenly appreciated by the 
natives at Lucknow. Ahu Talih {page 52) writes:—Thereafter 
Mr. Bristow became merely a post-offioe for transmission of letters 
on matters affecting the affairs of the Company, and the negotiations 
between the Governor andthe Wazir, and the collection of money 
and the payment of it to the troops, was all entrusted to the 
other two," i.c., to Mr, Middleton and his assistant, Mr, Johnson. 
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The fertile territories of the Raja of Benares had 
long been coveted by the Nawahs of Oudh, but 
ill 1 775 , when Asaf-ud-daula succeeded to the throne, 
the Company annexed the Raja’s territory as the 
price of their protection. From this time the Raja 
was subjected to constantly increasing demands from 
the Council in Calcutta, and, finally, when Hastings 
himself arrived in Benares in 1781 and put the Raja 
under arrest, the whole country broke out into 
rebellion. The revolt was alisolutely hopeless, but it 
was so unexpected that great damage was done, and 
it was evident that much sympathy was felt in Oudh 
for the Raja, the mother and grandmother®^ of 
Asaf-ud-daula being especially suspected of com¬ 
plicity. One of the most melancholy incidents in this 
insurrection was the fate that befell a detachment 
which, under the reckless leadership of Captain James 
Mayaffre, entered the town of Ramnagar, though the 
houses and streets were held by an overwhelming force 
of the enemy. Captain Nokes, who commanded a 

»» These were the Begums of Oudh, of whose alleged ill-treat¬ 
ment so much was made in the impeachment of Warren Hastings. 
According to the latter they " openly espoused the party of Chait 
Sing, encouraging and inviting people to enlist for his service, and 
llieir servants took up arms against the English.” 
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battalion in Major Crawford’s regiment at Buxar, wrote, 
on the 35th August 1781, to a friend at Dinapore. 
“ This unfortunate gentleman had also the company 
of Frenchmen that Sir Eyre Coote brought from 
Madras, consisting of one hundred strong, who were 
also miserably hacked to pieces, and only fourteen 
of them escaped to Chunar,"®* The writer is, of 
course, wrong as to the exact history of these men. 
There were in fact two, if not three, companies 
in the English service, and probably some 300 men 
altogether. Some must have died of wounds and 
disease. Of the 150 who had deserted in 1764 
almost all had perished miserably, and now the last 
of those who had remained loyal were destroyed in 
one of those “ desperate actions ” for which Colonel 
Coote originally enlisted them. They died uselessly, 
in a foreign country, and under a hostile flag: even 
their own countrymen might remember them with 
pity. 

There is no record of any service actually rendered 
by Martin during these disturliances, but both he and 
the Resident, Mr. Middleton, were obliged “ 10 bar- 

fli See '‘Eiiily English Adminislraiion in llihar, " by S, Jtejri- 
nali Hand, page 7. 
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ricade their quarters and plant cannon.”®'* In the 
confusion which followed he was accidentally includ¬ 
ed in the General Order of the 8th Noveniber®® and 
ordered “ to remove to Cawnpur with all convenient 
expedition,” but when he, writing on the 25th January 
1782, protested against these instructions on the 
ground that he had been given permission in 1779 to 
reside permanently in Lucknow, he also asked for 
“ the honour of a Lieutenant-Colonel’s Brevet Com¬ 
mission with the ])ay as Major or Captain only.” 
This was granted on the 4th March 1782®® with 
effect from the 21st February, and the following 
resolution was recorded “ Agreed that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Martin be permitted to remain at Lucknow 
drawing only the pay and allowance which he at 
present receives, m., those of Captain.” It is to 


Letter to William Armstrong, 15th May 179O, appended to 
the Heir Alutaqherin^ a, 26. 

ily letters from Warren Hastings to Mr. Middleton (23rd 
September 1781 to July 1782), all Europeans, except Colonels Polier 
and Martin, were ordered to leave Lucknow, and even their stay 
was made dependent on the will of the Wazir. ^^ee Appendix 
to Consultations of the 28th July 1783. A certain Mr» Thomas 
M'as also permitted to stay at Lucknow at the Navvab’s particular 
request. See Letter from Warren Hastings to Nathaniel Middleton, 
Resident at Lucknow, 24th April 1782. 

See Public Proceedings, 4th March 1782, No, 29. 
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be remembered that, as he was a foreigner, he had no 
claim to promotion beyond the rank of Major, but 
not only did he receive (his special promotion, but 
he also,''’’ by an order of the Board, dated the zsth 
April 1783, was allowed to draw his share of the 
Commission on the Revenues, like Field-Officers 
engaged in active service.®” As will be seen, this 
grant was irregular and was aftenv.irds cancelled, but 
this double and extraordinary reward shows that 
Government had special reasons for showing him 
favour. As a matter of fact, the Nawab hated his 
mother and grandmother, but he also coveted the 
possessions of the Raja of Benares, and it is probable 

•' Sae Public Proceedings, 25U1 April 1783. 

*8 When Martin was appointed in 1766 to serve on special duty in 
the survey of the Bihtir roads, he was placed under Captain I.ouis 
Du Gloss, vvho also was a Frenchman. Captain Du Gloss retired 
in 1773 with the brevet rank of M.njor after over 20 years' service. 
He petitioned to be allowed the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel so that 
he miglit have some credit in his own country, but the Council, 
whilst acknowledging his merit, decided that all they could do was 
to give him a Major’s Commission. The Commission on the 
Revenues was a charge of 2% per cent, upon the nett revenues of 
the Company’s dominions. This sum was divided between the 
Company’s Servants, Military and Civil, as compensation for the 
privileges of trade whch they had formerly enjoyed. In lySg the 
total sum was R.s. 5 , 9 ^< 9 ^ 3 -' 3 -o, anti a Major’s share was a little 
less than Rs. s,ooo. (Sec Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 

1773.) 
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that Martin’s influence was useful in keeping him 
loyal at a time when his active opposition might have 
created great difficulty if not danger. 

On the 23rd October 1782, Mr. Middleton made 
over charge of his duties to Mr. Bristow, who thus 
obtained the full powers of Resident.®* At this time 
he was on very friendly terms with Martin, as later on 
he writes, “One day in November 1782, the Nabob- 
Vizier honoured me with his company to breakfast 
at Lieutenant-Colonel Martin’s; Mr. Mooty, a fol¬ 
lower of the camp at Futtyghur, came and offered 
some coral to His Highness for sale, which he 
bought and referred to me for payment. Mr. Mooty 
received the money through Lieutenant-Colonel 
Martin, who was present when the Vizier gave me his 
orders.” These little breakfasts at Colonel Martin’s, 
where business, politics and pleasure were combined, 
will be referred to once again. 

Ap{)arently in these times visitors to India had 
not learnt the necessity of limiting their tours to the 
cold weather. Mr. William Hodges, R. A.p tells us 

•» See Public Proceedings, 4th November 1782, No, 31. 

’• See "Travels in India, during'the years 1780, 1781, 178a, 
and 1783" by William Hodges, H. A. Cap. 7, page 146. 

4 
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how in May 1782 he returned from Bhagulpur to 
Calcutta, where the “ extreme heat at this season, 
however, added to an assiduous application to my pro¬ 
fession, threw me into a violent fever." He was ill 
for a long time, but by November his curiosity had 
revived, and with the Governor’s permission he started 
for Agra on the loth January 1783, where he so 
prolonged his visit that on his return journey he 
did not reach Lucknow till the 16th May, “when 
the heats and fatigue I had suffered brought on a 
violent dysentery, and a palpitation at the heart from 
which I was long in recovering. Colonel Polier 
received me with his wonted hospitality, and I 
remained with that gentleman about ten days ; my 
indisposition however rather increasing than abating, 
his house being a large bungalow, was consequently 
very hot, and therefore Colonel Martin, who had a 
large brick house, had the goodness to invite me to 
his, where by his great and most friendly care, and 
the administering of proper remedies, I gradually 
recovered ; to him therefore / may now say I owe 
the life I at present enjoy P 

About this time the Nawab-Wazir and his minister 
Haidar Beg Khan who, according to the historian 
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Mill., was a creature of Warren Hastings, complained 
to the latter that the Resident, Mr. Bristow, was 
encroaching on their rights and was behaving badly 
in many other ways. This resulted in 1784 in the 
temporary withdrawal of the Residency j its duties 
being discharged at first by Major Palmer and 
then, in 1785, by Colonel Harper.’* The intrigue 
interests us only because both the Nawab and Mr. 
Bristow appealed to Colonel Martin to give an un¬ 
biassed opinion, and the Board called upon him 
to furnish an account of all he knew. He replied ; 
“ Irksome and disagreeable as it may be to me to 
appear in this contest, yet as it was from the best of 
motives that I have had anything to do in it, and totally 
with a view of mediating between the parties, I hope 
my conduct will appear proper and becoming one 


1 ' See note 44. Moulvi Mahummtid Mussee-hood-deen (“ Oudh, 
its Princes and its Government Vindicated," paRc 14) says that 
the East India Company abolished the Residency on the 31st 
December 1783. This was the date of the letter from the Governor- 
General and Council to Mr. John Bristow ordering him to inform 
•the Nawab of the withdrawal of the Residency. \lndia-Paptrs, 
3. sas-) 

See Abu Talii, pages 771086. Abu Tafiif never mentions 
Martin. The extract given in the Text is from a letter by 
Colonel Martin, dated 24th October 1783. (See Secret Consulta¬ 
tions, 24th November 17831 No. I.) 
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who was on the best terms with both; but as from 
iittotives of delicacy (in which I flatter myself the 
Itonourable Board will indulge me) / wish to avoid 
appearing the accuser of any one, and particularly of 
a person whom I have been long intimate with, I 
fetimbly beg to be excused giving in a narrative of 
SUch circumstances as may have come to my 
•khowledge : at the same time if my testimony cannot 
be dispensed with. I am ready to answer all such 
questions as may be put to me by your Honourable 
Bbard, relative to that matter to the best of my 
recollection in all cases, and to support my evidence 
by writing in my possession, where it may be done.' 
Mr. Bristow’s character may be judged by the fact 
that regarding the words italicised he wrote to^ 
Martin, "you have wounded my reputation by styling 
yourself my accuser.” {India-Papers, 4 - sA?)- 
Major Palmer is to be believed Bristow made verbal 
ipromises to Haidar Beg through Martin and then 
broke them. {India-Papers 2. 260-3). Under such 
■provocation it does the latter credit that whilst his 
artswers did not satisfy Mr. Bristow, they did not 
satisfy Warren Hastings either. Warren Hastings 
could have ruined him by a word, and is said by Mtll 
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ito have incited the charges against Mr. Bristow, 
though the only proof he adduces is a request (see 
Mill, 4. 499) from the Nawab and his Minister toi 
Sir John Macpherson, Hastings’ successor, to continue) 
4he plan adopted by the latter of communicating hia 
wishes on public matters first privately through^ 
Major Palmer, so that there might be no publicj 
disagreement between the Wazir and the Company/ 
This request Sir John Macpherson agreed to. 

Mr, H. Compiotf^ tells us that in this year the 
great French adventurer l)e Boigne visited Lucknow 
and began his life-long friendship with Martin. As 
we shall see later on, they were partners in various 
•speculations, and, in his Will, Martin mentions having 
bought a farm from De Boigne. 

’• " A particular account of the European Military Adventurers 
of Hindustan from 1784 to 1803," 1892. See also “Military 
Memoir of Lieutenant-Colonel James Skinner” by /, BaillU 
Fraser, i, S3' “ For the present Mr. De Boigne, free to go 'where 

he pleased, retired to Lucknow, where by the advice of his friend, 
the well-known General Marline, who had made his abode there, 
he entered into commercial speculations, which promised a return 
more lucrative at least than the profession of arms, which he had 
so long been engaged in," Note. “These were continued by him 
to the last, even after he resumed his military occupations, and 
most of his fortune was remitted home, in goods, through 
Lisbon." De Boigne left India in 1796. 
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In 1784 Lieutenant-Colonel Robert Kyd was. 
ordered by the Board to prepare the yearly list of 
Field-Officers who were entitled to a share in the 
Commission on the Revenues, and on the I4tb 
February he submitted a list from which he had 
excluded the name of Colonel Martin on the 
ground that he was not on the active establishment, 
and that what he had already received was properly 
due to himself and Colonel Knudson. After a 
somewhat angry correspondence with the Board 
Colonel Kyd proved his point, and Manin was ordered 
to refund all that he had received from the 28th Janu¬ 
ary 1782 to the 28th February 1784, in all Rs. 5,640. 
In obeying this order Martin wrote :—“I never made 
any particular application for that bounty, which, 
unsolicited, has been repeatedly granted to me. 
Of course I looked on it as a matter of right, 
and cannot but feel the hardship of refunding an 
allowance received, as this has been, by the sanc¬ 
tion of a public order.” It would appear as if the 
Board had never intended their orders to be retro¬ 
spective or even to apply to the case of Colonel Martin, 
but found themselves bourd by the wording of their 
previous letter which permitted him to reside at 
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Lucknow “ with the pay and allowances of a Captain 

only.”7i 

In 1785 it appears that Martin visited Calcutta to 
take leave of his great and constant friend Warren 
Hastings.?® 

In the same year the attention of the Board was 
drawn to the large allowances paid by the Nawab- 
Wazir to servants of the Company in his employment. 
These the Board reduced in all cases. In the case 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Martin, the order ran as 
follows:—“ Lieutenant-Colonel Martin is to draw 
only l.ieutenant-Colonel’s pay and double Batta. His 

See Public Proceedings, 14th March, No. 7; a4th March, 
No. 5; 21st April, No. 15and 27th May. 1785, No. 36. I have 
searched ’n vain for any correspondence between Martin and 
Colonel Kyd, when the latter was in charge of the Botanical 
Gardens at Calcutta. Martin did correspond with his successOj. 
Ur. Roxburgh, as I have said in the text* Possibly this little 
incident prevented or interrupted a natural friendly acquaintance. 
Roxburgh (III, 190) writes of Colonel Kyd ‘‘the late Colonel 
Robert Kyd of Bengal, whose attachment to botany and horti¬ 
culture induced him 10 retire from the high rank he held in the 
army, to have more leisure to attend to his favourite study, to the 
advancement of every object which had the good of his fellow- 
creatures in view, and to the establishment of the Honourable 
East India Company’s Botanic Garden at Calcutta, where he was 
particularly aUentive to the introduction of useful plants, and to 
their being dispersed over every part of the world, for the good 
of mankind in general. 

See Pref ace to the Seir Muiaqherin» 
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Excellency will of course defray the expenses of his 
own Arsenal,"™ In the Gener.al Letter to the Court of 
Directors reporting this it is stated that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Martin was to draw from the Nawab “only 
the difference between his pay and Batia as a Captain 
which he receives from the Company and the pay and 
Double Batta of his rank as Lieutenant-Colonel.” ' 

The year rySd brought a further diminution in his 
income. The Military Consultations of the and 
June record a decision of the Council that “ Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonels Polier and Martine ought not to be 
included in the number of twelve Lieutenant'Colonels 
allotted to the infantry by the Hon’ble the Court of 
Directors. It is, therefore, resolved that they be put 
on half pay.” 

’• See letter to Major William Palmer at Lucknow, 3rd May 
1785, in the Secret Consultations of the same date and General 
Letter to Court, dated 3i5t July 1783. In a letter (See India- 
Pafen, 3,333-8) dated the 37th March 1785, from Major Palmer 
to the Governor-General, Martin’s allowances as keeper of the 
Arsenal, pay, batta, &c., are put down as Rs. 3,730. From the 
Proceedings of the Secret Inspection Department, 3rd May 1785, 
we see that a Lieutenant-Colonel's pay with its double batta alone 
amounted to Rs. 1,488. So Martin probably did not lose much. 
On the other hand, Mr. Blaae, Surgeon to the Wazir, drew the 
handsome allowance of Rs. 5,000 (reduced from Rs, 8,000) 
which the unfeeling Board cut down to Rs. 684. 
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On the I St February 1787, the Governor-General, 
Lord Cornwallis, dined at the Orphan House in 
Calcutta, and took his seat as a Governor of the 
Society. Amongst the guests at the dinner was 
Colonel Martin. The same paperwhich records 
this &ct contains a list of subscribers for an asylum 
for Female Protestant Children^ in which Colonel 
Martin appears as subscribing Rs. 200. These two 
facts are proof that he did not entirely postpone his 
charity to the day of his death. They show also the 
particular form which his benefactions were likely to 
take. In the Calcutta Gazette of the 5th J uly 1787 
appear the proceedings of a Select Vestry held at 
the new Church on the 28th June. These include a 
“ List of boys now maintained by the Charity Fund ’’ 
and a “ List of boys placed out from the Charity 
School. ” In the former list is a boy named James 
Martin, probably the young Georgian boy whom (see 
Martin’s Will, para. 7) his father left with Martin on 
the receipt of a sum of money which he obtained to 
enable him to return to his country. Martin’s mistress, 
Boulone, adopted the boy, and when he grew up 
Martin sent him to Calcutta to be educated. The 


’t Calcutta Gazette, 8th February 1787. 
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ultimate result of this kindness was so satisfactory 
that Martin left him a handsome pension on condition 
of his acting as general manager for all his female 
dependants. The immediate effect however of 
Martin’s buying him from his father had been that 
he found himself obliged to support his mother and 
brother as well. In the second list occurs the follow¬ 
ing entry;—“ Harris, John, March ist, 1785. Bound 
by indenture to Lieutenant-Colonel Martin for five 
years, his master covenants to find him every necessity 
during the term.” It is not impossible that his 
connection with this Charity suggested to Martin the 
inclusion of female children in his Schools. He 
seems to have had a passion for educating children— 
we even find him helping a poor friend to send his 
son to England. 

On the I St October Mr. E. Otto Ives took over 
charge of the Residency from Colonel Gabriel 
Harper, and so put an end to the temporary military 
arrangement.'^® Lord Cornwallis said that he had 


Letter to the Secret Committee, 19th August 1787. Aiu 
Talib does not mention Mr. Ives by name, but he is evidently 
represented under the designation which Mr, Hoey translates 
as Mr. F. and which I suppose stands for Falana Sahib or Falana 
Hazrat, Mr. So-and-So. 
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been perfectly satisfied with Colonel Harper’s work, 
but thought his services would be more advanta¬ 
geous to the Company “ if he were at the head of 
a brigade.” 

On the ist March 1788, the Governor-General 
issued an order prohibiting Civil and Military Officers 
of the Company as well as all other Europeans from 
going up-country beyond Buxar without a Pass.^® 

In this year Martin had a curious experience of 
the petty worries of service under a native Prince. 
The Nawab had undertaken to pay a subsidy of 
SO lakhs to tire Company for the expenses of the 
Field Force. His Minister, knowing that the 
Company held Martin in high favour, and would be 
unlikely to put him to unnecessary inconvenience, 
suddenly informed him that in future his salary would 
be paid by the Company out of the subsidy. The 
Resident reported the matter to the Governor-General, 
who, whilst he refused to tolerate the Minister’s 
attempt to evade State responsibilities, wrote :—“You 
will also explain fully to I.ieutenant-Colonel Martin, 
that, with every incimaiion to do justice to his personal 

r® See "The Good Old Days of Honourable John Company," 
I. n 3 , by W, H. Cany. 
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merit and services^ I am restricted by former regulations 
of this Government from granting any sum to him 
beyond his half-pay from the Company’s funds.” 
Incidentally this correspondence is interesting be¬ 
cause it shows that beside the half-pay referred to 
Martin received Rs, 48 per diem as pay and Batta 
from the Nawab.*** In the Military Department Pro¬ 
ceedings of the i8th April 5829 it is stated that his 
half-pay as Lieutenant-Colonel was, from ist April 
) 87 to 30th April 1800, Rs. 4 per diem, and that 
he drew half Batta at the rate of Rs. 10 per diem, 
so that his official pay from the Company and the 
Nawab amounted to Rs. i,86o per mensem, at a 
time when the Sicca rupee was worth two shillings 
and sixpence. How Martin came to draw anything 
more from the Company than the half-pay of a 
Captain cannot be ascertained. It would seem as 
if the Accountants-General of that age could now' 
and then close their eyes at the right moment. 

In the same year it appears that the Resident was 
much annoyed by the Nawab and his Minister receiv¬ 
ing personal applications from Europeans living in 

•« See Secret and Politicat Department Proceedings, lath May 
1788, Nos. 3 and 4. 
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Lucknow. At Mr. Ives’ instance Government for¬ 
bade this practice but the Governor-General wrote : 
“I said in my last letter, dated the i6th instant, that 
no European must be permitted to visit the Nabob 
or his Minister without previous application to you, 
hut as Colonel Marline has been long in His Ex¬ 
cellency’s service, with the consent cf this Govern¬ 
ment, I do not mean to include him in the general 
regulation.” It is evident that Government looked 
upon Colonel Martin as its own agent, even though 
he was not publicly acknowledged as such. A some¬ 
what comical turn is given to this complaint of 
Mr. Ives, by what happened in 1789. The Nawab 
being offended with an English merchant of the 
name of Read, who held a passport from the Governor- 
General, suddenly decided to expel all English 
merchants from his territories, saying that they might 
do their business by means of native agents, and 
Mr. Ives reported that the real reason of this violent 
action was that when an English merchant ap¬ 
proached the Nawab through the Resident with a 
request for payment his request could not be ignored. 

•• See Secret anil Political Department Proceedings, aoth June 
17S8, No. 3. 
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Of course the Nawab was told politely but firmly that 
he must never again even entertain the idea of issuing 
such an order.®® 

In 1789 De Boigne temporarily left the service of 
Scindia, and visited Lucknow. By Martin’s advice 
he invested his savings in various commercial 
speculations. Saint-Genis says these were connected 
with indigo, leather, rosewater, gold and silver in bars, 
diamonds, cloth and silk, and other articles of great 
value and easily portable. 

In 1790 the Company was involved in war 
with Tipu Sultan, and Martin was asked by Lord 
Cornwallis to purchase remounts for the Cavalry.®® 
In doing this he at the same time presented the 
Company, at his own expense, with sufficient horses 
to mount a complete troop. 

In 1791 Claud Martin, like so many Indigo planters 
since, found himself involved in quarrels and litiga¬ 
tion. From his own statement®^ it would appear that 
a Mr. Masseyk was unwilling to repay large sums of 

See Public Proceedings, 6th July 1789, Nos. 5 and 6. Letters 
to and from Mr. Ives. 

•• Letter from Lord Cornwallis to Mr. Ives, sth Novemlier 
1790. (Political Proceedings, 6tb November 1790, No, 4.) 

See Political Consultations, 21st January 1791, Nos. 13 to 19. 
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money lent him for Indigo cultivation. As Martin 
could not obtain any redress against Europeans at 
Lucknow, he appealed to the Resident to ask the 
Nawab to send Mr. Masseyk®® to Calcutta under arrest, 
in order that he might there prosecute him in the 
Supreme Court through his attorneys, Messrs. Cocke¬ 
rell and Traill. The Resident refused to interfere, 
and, in the Colonel’s opinion, openly favoured the 
debtor. In the meantime his attorneys appealed to 
Mr. Hay, Secretary to Government. The Resident 
was supported by Government in his refusal to inter¬ 
fere, and Mr. Ives used this decision to save himself 
from interfering later on in a quarrel between two 
French gentlemen. Messieurs Loustaunau and For¬ 
tier,®® the latter of whom he describes “ as being con¬ 
cerned with Colonel Martin in an Indigo ijiantation.” 
M, Loustaunau wished M. Fortier to be arrested just 
as Colonel Martin had wished Mr. Masseyk. It is 

•* It Mr. Masseyk did go to Calcutta, which is uncertain, he is 
possibly the gentleman of that name mentioned in the Calcutta 
Gazette of the ist September 1791, as having been attacked in his 
palanquin, near the Fort, by eight Europeans, supposed to be 
soldiers, who, after wounding him severely, took from him bis 
shoe-buckles and every valuable he had about him. 

•• Letter from Mr. Ives to Lord Cornwallis, 13th June 1791, 
Public Proceedings, 33nd June 1791, Nos. 4 and 5. 
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evident that Mr. Ives, whatever his personal relations 
with the Lucknow Europeans may have been, did not 
wish to have anything to do with their quarrels, pnd 
perhaps every Resident at a native Court will sympa¬ 
thise with him. This Mr. Masseyk®’ was a man of 
some wealth and influence, and a large dealer in 
Indigo; for when in 1789 his Calcutta agent, Mr. 
Matthew Mendes, proposed himself and Mr. Richard 
Johnson as “securities for the engagement which 
Mr. Thomas Masseyk has proposed to enter into 
with the Honourable Company for the provision of 
Indigo," the Board refused to accept Mr. Johnson 
because he was a member of the Board of Revenue, 

In February*® Martin left Lucknow to join the 
Army marching against Tipu Sultan, and in the next 
month the remainder of the horses he had given to 
the Company. 106 in number, passed through 
Calcutta on their way for embarkation to Madras. 
That these horses were a handsome present may be 
inferred from the fact that, in spite of their long 

M Saint-Oinis in hia “ Une Page inSdite de I'histoire des Indea, 
Le Gfe^ral de Boigne" (1873). page i88, writes “lebanquier 
Massik de Lucknow." See also Public Proceedings. 17th April 
1789^ No. 22. 

See Calcutta Ga%Ht$i loih February and loth March 1791* 
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march, they excited admiration by the excellent 
condition they were in. His departure did not stop 
his suit against Mr, Masseyk, the prosecution of it 
being left in the hands of a Mr. Dabort, for whom 
his Agents gave security. 

Major H. M. Vibart tells us that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Martin and Mr. King acted as Commissaries of Provi¬ 
sions.** The question of supplies was one of Lord 
Cornwallis’ chief difficulties, and in this service Martin 
must have had great opportunities of showing energy 
and ability without incurring the jealousy of other 
officers who had remained all along in active service, 
and who would have resented his being intrusted with 
an active command. At the same time Martin was 
not the man to lose any chance that offered, and the 
Calcutta Gazette of the sth January 1792, tells us he 
accompanied the Chief Lngineer, Colonel Ross, when 
the latter was ordered to reconnoitre the almost 
impregnable fortress of Sevemdroog in November 
of the previous year. Colonel Ross was not satisfied 
with merely reconnoitring the place, but assaulted and 
captured the Pettah or town close to the Fort. 

« Major H, M. Vibari, “Military History of the Madras 
Engineers and Pioneers," Vol. I, page *56. 
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In the Order of Battle of the Army commanded 
by Lord Cornwallis, dated ist February 1792, the 
last named of the Aides-de-Camp is Lieutenant- 
Colonel Martin.*"^ He took part in the attack on 
Tipu’s camp on the night of the 6th February, being 
in personal attendance on Lord Cornwallis, who was 
slightly wounded. Dirom^^ mentions him in these 
terms ;—“ Lieutenant-Colonel Martin who, though 
at an advanced age, and independent in his fortune, 
had come from the service of the Vizir in Bengal to 
assist in this interesting war.” A further reference 
to his share in the fighting is to be found in his Will, 
wherein section 15 he mentions “the faithful service 
and attachment of Matchoo'*^ and Chutta Kadder, 
who have followed me in all the war against Tipu, 
in all the danger of it.” 

Whilst serving in Mysore Martin had his eyes 
open to everything that was to be seen. As a 
Commissary of Provisions he naturally noted the 


See “A Narrative of the Camp.aign in India," 1793, by 
Major Alexander Dirom, 

See Dirom, Cap. Ill, page i66. 

His grandson is still alive and in receipt of the pension left 
to Matchoo's descendants by the General, 
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food of the cattle, and so in Roxburgh's “ Flora 
Indica” (I. 277) we find the following entry 

“ AndroJ>ogo» Martini. A native of the higli, 
lands of Balia Ghat. General Martin collected the 
seeds while there with the army, during the last war 
with Tippoo Sultan, and has reared abundance of 
it at Lucknow. It is also now plentiful in the 
Company’s Botanic Garden, raised from seed sent 
thence by that gentleman, whose name I have applied 
as a specific one for this elegant plant. General 

Martin.writes to the following effect;—‘ I took 

particular notice of a sort of lone grass which the 
cattle were voraciously fond of, which is ot so strong 
an aromatic and pungent tiste, that the flesh of the 
animals, as also the milk and butter, have a very 
strong scent of it. Of this grass I send you a small 
stalk, some roots and seed if you taste the tatter 
though old, ;;ou will find it of a very pungent aromatic 
taste.’ ” 

Another entry {II. 369) is more nearly connected 
with actual warfare ;—“ Caesalpina Sepiaria. A 
native of Mysore.The Mysore. Thorn was intro¬ 

duced into Bengal from that country by General 
Martin, where it is now as common as it is in the 
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Mysore country, and is used to make fences .... 
This when in full blossonr is ornamental and well 
deserving a place in the gardens of all such as are 
fond of showy productions. It also makes an 
excellent fence, and as such was much employed by 
Hyder Alii in the bound-hedges of his forts and 
other strongholds.” 

Besides collecting specimens of these plants, which 
were connected to a certain extent with his military 
duties, he found time to examine into the production 
of Indigo in Madras and on the ist April 1791 he 
sent to the Asiatic Society his account of Indigo 
cultivation at Atnbore which I have given in full 
elsewhere. His general interest in Botanical matters 
is shown by the fact that Roxburgh records his 
introduction into the Botanic Garden of Cordia 
Latifolia and Ficus Caricoides, both of which are, 
I believe, up-country trees, and also of Andropogon 
MUiaceus and Artimisia Mlegans. 

On the sth June died Haider Beg Khan, the 
Nawab’s minister and favourite. His position in 
Oudh was such that the Court of Directors, writing to 
the Governor-General, on the Sth April 1789, remark¬ 
ed “ from the known character of Assophul Dowlah, 
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Hyder Beg can be considered in no other light than 
as being at present in the complete and absolute 
possession of the country.” The Court seemed 
unable to make up its mind whether Haider Beg 
was the victim or the cause of the bad system of 
Government which had mined Oudh. 

Next year gave Martin the rank of Colonel. In 
the Asiatic Annual Register, and, still more offen¬ 
sively, in the Bengal Obituary, it is sneeringly stated 
that this promotion was in return for his gift of 
horses three years before, but the order of Council 
in the Military Department, dated the 4th February 
1793, runs as follows:—“Resolved that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Claud Martin be promoted to the rank of 
Colonel, to take rank as such from the 30th of January 
1793, next above Colonel John Forbes, until the 
pleasure of the Honourable Court of Directors shall be 
known. The Governor-General in Council is at the 
same time pleased to direct that it be noticed in 
General Orders that Colonel Martin’s promotion is 
intended to convey an honorary mark of approbation 
of the zeal and exertion which were manifested by 
that officer during the late war, without giving him 
claims to other allowances in future, beyond those 
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that he enjoys at present or to any command in 
the line.” 

On the 12th February 1794, Mr. Ives sent in his 
resignation, and on the 20th March he was succeeded 
by Mr. G. F. Cherry. 

In the year 1795 Mr. Henry Hudson, mezzo¬ 
tint engraver, visited India, and in a letter dated 
the 26th January,applied to the Governor-Genera! 
for permission to visit Lucknow, as he had received 
from Colonel Claud Martin a letter “ in which he 
grants me the loan of any pictures in his collection 
for the purpose of engraving, several of which will 
be very profitable to me, and fulfil every object 
I proposed to myself in coming to this country.” 
After Mr. Hudson had gone through the further 
formality of obtaining the consent of the Nawab- 
Wazir to visit Lucknow, he received the Governor's 
permission on the 2nd March “under the usual engage¬ 
ment that his absence from the Presidency shall not 
exceed a specified period—two years.” Almost all 
record of Martin’s collection is lost, but it speaks 
well for the taste of a quondam “ ranker ” that it 

** Set* Public Proceedinj^s, 26th January 1795, No. 10, and 2nd 
March, Nos. jo and ii. 
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should have attracted the attention of an artist of 
European reputation. Some of his biograpliers say 
Martin took no pleasure in spending his fortune. 
One wonders what they would have had him spend 
it upon. 

A few years ago a book was published entitled 
“Notes and Reminiscences by Thomas Twining.””'* 
Mr. Twining was a Civil Servant of the Honourable 
East India Company, and in January 1795 he vi.sited 
Lucknow. He thus describes a visit to Colonel Mar¬ 
tin:—“In the afternoon we were introduced to Colonel 
Martin, an officer who had acquired considerable 
celebrity in this part of India. He is a native of 
Lyons in France, but has long resided at Lucknow, 
where he h.'is a command in the Nawab’s army.”® 


** “Tmvcls in India a hundred years ago , , . being notes and 
n ininisccnces by Thomas T^vhnng," J‘u!;lished in 3693 by the 
\V. Tzoiaifii;. 

Mnriin does not appear to have evt'r held any command in 
the N.'iwab’s army, unless hi.5 charge of the Arsenal can be con¬ 
sidered as such. In the Military Calendar (II. 457) it is stated 
that “ lie was admitted into the confidence of the Vizier, and in 
the different changes which took place in the councils of His 
Highness, as well as in the various negotiations with the English 
Government, M, Martine wa-S his secret advi.sei'; he seldom, how¬ 
ever, appeared at the Durbar, and he never held any ostensible 
.'situation in the administration of the Nawab's government; but 
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Though not ostensibly so, he may, 1 believe, be 
considered His Highness's chief military counsellor, 
as well as his adviser in political affairs. We found 
him in a large and elegant mansion, lately built by 
himself, on the banks of the Goomty, the river which 
flows by Lucknow. The house had the appearance 
of a fortified castle, and was indeed constructed with 
a view to defence, with draw-bridges, loop-holes and 
turrets, and water, when desired, all round. The 
Colonel was extremely civil,-and conducted us through 
the principal parts of his singular building. The 
most handsome room was one which he had con¬ 
structed over the river itself,®* the exterior wall resting 
upon pillars,®^ placed nearly in the middle of the 


few measures of importance were adopted without his advice 
being previously taken. " That the common belief was otherwise 
is shown by the fact that in the Bengal Directory and Almanack 
for 1797 he is stated to be " in command of the Vizier’s troops." 

*• '‘Boats pas.sed under the room in which we dined." Memoir 
of the Life and Correspondence of /okn. Lord Tei^nmouth, by his 
son. 1834—1843. Under date 36lh February 1797. 

I think there can be no doubt that this house is the Farhad 
Buxsh. Mr. Sykes. Principal of the Lucknow I.a Martinifere, 
writes to me:—“It is now evident that the Farhad Buxsh wa.s 
once far larger and very different from what it i.s at the present 
moment, With your records we can to some extent plot out the 
original ba.sement. Of the " exterior wall resting on pillars placed 
nearly in the middle of the Goomty," the massive piers on which 
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Goomty, whose stream thus flowed through his house. 
The Colonel being a very ingenious man, and possess¬ 
ing the insinuating manners of his country, had long 
been in favour with the reigning princes of Oudh. 
Although, therefore, he had not been such a warrior 
and conqueror of states as his neighbour,General 
De Boigne, there seemed to be nothing improbable 
in the reports which prevailed as to the extent of his 
private fortune. He concluded a most polite recep¬ 
tion by inviting us to see another mansion he was 
then completing, a few miles from Lucknow, . , . 

.Before breakfast this morning I rode 

with Dr. Lowe to see Colonel Martin’s other 
residence, to which he has given the name of Con- 
stantia. It is a palace on a very extensive scale, but 
in which the singularity of the Colonel’s taste is 
chiefly discernible. It had not yet been inhabited, 
the upper part of it not being completed. Under the 
principal apartment are subterraneous rooms, intended 

these pillars were built are still in existence almost in the middle 
of the (lumti, and are always distinctly visible at low water. I 
have seen them many a time ; and nobody, up to the present, has 
in recent times known what those round masses of masonry were, 
or why they were located in the middle of the river,’ 

“Neighbour in Europe. Seen from India, Chamb^ry and 
Lyons seem to touch." T, Twimn^. 



for the hot season. This plan of living underground 
during the hot months being quite experimental, it 
would perhaps have been more reasonable to make 
the trial on a less expensive scale. The heat and 
smoke and smell arising from the number of lamps 
necessary to light the dark chambers and passages, 
seemed alone sufficient to render the success of the 
scheme more than doubtful. In the middle of the 
largest of these dark rooms the Colonel had already 
raised his tomb, and the number of lights to be 
burned there, night and Any, for ever, and the sum to 
be allotted for this purpose, were already mentioned, 
but it was not said what was to be the state and 
distinction of the immense structure above when its 
eccentric founder should have taken possession of 
his narrow chamber below.’' 

In the same year Martin received further promotion 
to the rank of Major-General, with effect from 
the 26th February 1795,** the Minutes of Council 
in the Military Department containing, under 
date 30th May 1796, the following Resolution;— 
Resolved that the promotion of Colnel Martin 


Set- Miiiutrs of Council, in the Military Dep.artment, ist 
May I7cj6, 
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to the rank of Major-General be declared to be 
granted him from the same motives and under 
the same qualifications as his promotion to the rank 
of Colonel in the Minutes of Council of the 4th 
February 1793.” M. Sachot says Martin was now ad¬ 
vised to have himself naturalised as an Englishman, 
but refused saying that he had been born a French¬ 
man and would die one. M. Sachot does not give his 
authority for this statement, hut it is evident that 
Martin did so avow his determination, for otherwise 
there would have been no difficulty in the way of 
his promotion. It is, however, more probable that 
the proposal was made when he had reached the rank 
of Major which was the limit of promotion for a 
foreigner.^''*’ 

On the 4th July 1796 Mr, John Lumsden took 
over charge of the Residency, Mr. Cherry being 
removed to Benares for “ ntistaken zeal in the prose¬ 
cution of the objects of Sir John Shore’s instructions.” 

In this year General De Boigne finally retired from 
the service of Scindia. He stayed five months in 
Lucknow on his way to Calcutta to settle his affairs, 
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leaving in Martin’s charge such as he could not dispose 
of at once, as well as the administration of the 
property in land which the Raja of Jeypore had 
given him.'^i It is probably in connection with this 
that in rypy De Boigne’s accounts showed Martin 
to be indebted to him to the extent of 71,000 
livres, this sum representing the amount which 
Martin had still to remit.’® Scindia made many 
efforts to induce De Boigne to re-enter his service, 
and as late as 1799 we find him corresponding 
with him through Martin and assuring him that his 
jaghire remains free from all Government taxes and 
in the full possession of Martin’s agents.’® 

In noticing Martin’s presence at the Siege of 
Seringapatam when he was still under sixty, Major 
Dirom described him as of advanced age, hut, 
whatever his appearance, he must have been a man 
of active habits in spite of the disease of stone which 
afflicted him for many years, for on the 3rd July 1797 


101 Seg Q Jif, Raymond, MiSraoire sur la carrifere niilitaiie et 
politique de M. le Gdndrai Comte de Boigne, lu a la Sociiit^ 
Royale Acad^mique de Savoie dans la Stance du 24 Octobie 1829, 
page 75, Note, 

See Saint-G^nifi, page 336, Note. 

> 0 ® See Raymond, page 134,'Note and Appendix. 
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his agents applied to the Board for a pass for two 
fowling pieces and two pair of pistols. The latter 
item is to be accounted for by the fact that the 
Governor-General had already determined to employ 
him on active service. 

In October'®^ we find General Martin complaining 
to the Resident on behalf of certain native bankers 
who had lent “ five lacks of Rupees to Government 
on the 12 per cent, loan ” under the impression that 
the interest would be paid in Lucknow. His request 
that this should be done was refused on the ground 
of a possible strain upon the Lucknow Treasury, but 
the tone of the Resident’s letter to the Board shows 
that he, at any rate, was on good terms with the 
General, and the fact of the latter making such a re¬ 
quest marks the position he held as representative of 
the native bankers. At the same time as this connec¬ 
tion has been held to be corroborative evidence of his 
money-loving propensities, it is rather amusing to find 
that in October 1798 the supposed miser lost the 
interest for twenty days on 6,40,000 rupees by his 
carelessness in not presenting his Government notes 


" • Sec Public Proceedings, 16th October 1797, Nos. 8, 9. ga. 
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for renewal on the right day, and that he was only 
saved from a similar loss upon a sum of fifty thousand 
rupees in the following year by the Accountant- 
General, Mr. Myers, showing him special favour.^“^ 

In September 1797 died Asaf-ud-daula,^“'’’ so long 
his friend and employer. His weak but kindly 
character is thus painted by Mr. Lewis Ferdinand. 
SmitK-'^'' 

“ Mild in manners, polite and affable in his conduct, 
he possessed no great mental powers; his heart was 
good, considering his education, which instilled the 
most despotic ideas. He was fond of lavishing 
treasures on gardens, palaces, horses, elephants, 
European guns, lustres, and mirrors. He expended 
every year about two hundred thousand pounds in 
English manufactures. This Nabob had more than 
a hundred gardens, twenty palaces, twelve hundred 
elephants, three thousand fine saddle horses, fifteen 
hundred double-barrel guns, seventeen hundred 

**** See Public Proceedings, 25th July 1799, Nos. 13 and 14. 

Moulvi Mohummud Mussee-hood-deeit (page 26) says that 
Asat-ud-daula died of a broken heart because Sir John Short- 
demanded an increass.* of lakhs in his subsidy to the Company. 
This is not even a likely story. 

See“Oriental Memoirs/' 1813, Vol. 3, page 284. 
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superb lustres, thirty thousand shades of various 
form and colour; several hundred large mirrors, 
girandoles and clocks; some of the latter were very 
curious, richly set with jewels, having figures in 
continual movement, and playing tunes every hour; 
two of these clocks cost him thirty thousand 
pounds. Without taste or judgment, he was 
extremely solicitous to possess ail that v/as elegant 
and rare; he had instruments and machines of 
every art and science, but he knew none ; and his 
museum was so ridiculously displayed, that a wooden 
cuckoo clock was placed close to a superb time¬ 
piece which cost the price of a diadem ; and a 
valuable landscape of Claude Lorraine suspended 
near a board painted with ducks and drakes. He 
sometimes gave a dinner to ten or twelve persons 
sitting at their ease in a carriage drawn by elephants. 
His harem contained about five hundred of the 
greatest beauties of India, immured in high walls 
which they were never to leave, except on their biers. 
He had an immense number of domestic servants, 
and a very large army, besides being fully protected 
from hostile invasion by the Company’s subsidiary 
forces, for which he paid five hundred thousand 
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pounds per annum. His jewels amounted to about 
eight millions sterling. I saw him in the midst of this 
precious treasure, handling them as a child does 
his toys.” 

The Oudh Gazetteer tells us ; “ The people ate 

never tired of talking of the liberality of Asaf-ud- 
daula and his munificence. His name is first on 
the lips of the Banian, and as he takes his seat in 
his shop in the morning, he is wont to repeat a dis¬ 
tich, somewhat profane, in his honour :— 

“ To whom the Lord does not give, 

Asaf-ud-daula will.” 

Asaf-ud-daula was succeeded by his reputed son 
Wazir Ali, but after a few months the latter was 
deposed by the Governor-General, and in January 
1798 Sadat Ali, half-brother of Asaf-ud-daula, was 
made Nawab. Some years before he had failed in 
an attempt to dethrone his brother and at this time 
was a refugee in English territory. 

In 1796 Zaman Shah, King of Kabul and Kanda¬ 
har, advanced as far as Lahore and even threatened 
Delhi, and now, in 1798, his renewed approach was a 
source of so much apprehension that Major-General 
Sir James Craig was forced to call upon the Nawab 
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to sead all his troops from Lucknow, On the 
8th December 1798 he wrote as follows to the 
Resident, Mr, John Imrasden,^® regarding the 
defence of the river:—“ The occupying the posts 
necessary for the defence of the fords will require 
much military knowledge and abilities, and as 1 am 
given to understand that General Marline has in a 
manner becoming all his former conduct through life 
offered his services in any way in which it may be 
thought that he can be useful, I should think myself 
fortunate if it could be so arranged with the Nabob 
that his troops in Rohiicund should be put under the 
General’s orders to be employed in this service and 
that the latter would proceed without delay to the 
discharge of this trust. I have a delicacy arising from 
our peculiar situation in writing to the General on the 
subject in the first instance, but I beg that you will 
assure him that he may rely on my cordial co-opera¬ 
tion, and on every assistance that I can give him.” 
The Nawab at Lucknow was so terrified for hiS 
personal safety that he did all in his power to retain 
the Company's troops there, and when the Resjden 


See PoUtioa} Department Consultations, a+th December 
1798, No. 35. 
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asked for the services of General Martin on the 
ground that this appointment was also recommended 
in Calcutta,!*** he would give no reply, nor would 
he answer a letter on the subject till a week later, when 
he gave his consent. After all there was no fighting 
to be done, for Zaman Shah commenced his retreat 
from Lahore in January rygp, and the rest of the 
General’s life was spent in the partial completion 
of his palace-tomb outside Lucknow, which he called 
Luckparra or Constantia, and in doing what he could 
to persuade the Nawab-Wazir to submit quietly to the 
Company’s resolve to replace his disorderly army by 
a force entirely under their own control. Sadat Ali 
was so opposed to this painful, but necessary, measure 
that he even entertained thoughts of abdication. 

These last days of Martin’s life were sad ones. 
France and England had been at war since typs, and 
now in 1798 England stood almost alone against the 
Continent. In India the English shared the patriotic 
excitement of their countrymen at home, and not only 
the English but even native merchants and soldiers 
subscribed to the War Fund. Naturally the name of the 


•*» See Secret Department Consultations, 13th January 1779, 
No. 7. 
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brave old Frenchman is not to be found on the Lists. 
Standing as he did between two nations whom cir¬ 
cumstances had made rivals and enemies he reserved 
his aid for those who suffered in Peace and not in 
War. 

On the 3rd August Lieutenant-Colonel 

William Scotd^® took over charge of the office of 
Resident at Lucknow, and on the ist January j8oo,'“ 


>■* Colonel Scon's brother, Captain Jonathan Scott, translated, 
in J786, the Memoirs of Eradm Khan, a nobleman of Hindustan. 

copy of this work, stamped on the title page in heavy black 
letters with the name " Claud Marlin," is in the Imperial Library, 
Calcutta. 

■“ See M>. Money's Amended ReportAnd I further find 
and report to the Honourable Court, that I have taken evidence 
as to the execution of the Will of the said Major-General Claude 
Martin, by which it appears that on the ist day of January, 1800, 
the said General Claude Marlin had twenty-four or twenty-five 
persons at his house at Lucknow, who had assembled there by 
invitation; that after the party had asembled, he took William 
bcott, a Colonel in the military service of the East India Company, 
and then the Resident at Lucknow, into a separate room, and 
ordered a person of the name of Zulphikar, alias Jame,s Martin, 
who resided with the said Cieneral Claude Martin, to call into the 
.said room David Lumsden, a captain in the East India Com- 
pany’s military service, who accordingly went there, accompanied 
by the said Zulphikar and John Reed, a surgeon in the Company’s 
said service; after which a candle having been brought, General 
Martin said to Colonel Scott, ' Vou must be a witness to my Will ’: 
General Martin bowed to the other two gentlemen; General 
Martin then signed his name to a paper which he said was his 
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he with Captain David Lumsden and Surgeon John 
Reed witnessed General Martin’s Will, an extra¬ 
ordinary document of 34 articles, which is at once a 
profession of faith, an apology for his life, and a Will. 
That he was in good health at this time is shown 
by the fact that on the 6th January Colonel Scott 
came to breakfast with him in order to meet the 
Wazir and discuss the increase of the Company s 
troops in Oudh.*** 

Up to June it is evident that the General was 
equal to the transaction of ordinary business, for 
there still exist receipts for two Bills of Exchange, 
dated the 31st May and the 7th June respectively. 
These with a few other business papers are the 
only specimens of his handwriting to be found in 
the Government Records. The particular receipts 
mentioned show no sign of feebleness in the writer. 

He died, it is believed, of stone, on the 13th 
September. On the following day Colonel Scott wrote 

Will, and having put a seal to it, presented it to Mr. Lumsden 
saying. ‘This is my Will.' Mr. Lumsdan then signed it, John 
Reed and Colonel Scott both also signed their names to the paper ; 
General Martin then put the paper into his writing-desk. 

u* See Letter from Mr. WilUam Scott to the Right Honourable 
Earl of Mornington, 6tb January tSoo, 
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as follows to Mr. G. H. Barlow, Chief Secretary to 
Government; “ It is with concern that I report to 
you for the information of the Most Noble the 
Governor General in Council the Decease of Major- 
General Claud Martin last Night about lo o’clock. 
In pursuance to directions on the Cover, a large 
Packet containing the Will of the deceased was 
opened this Morning in my Presence.” It is a pity 
that Colonel Scott did not mention the cause of 
death, but it appears from other reports made by him 
on similar occasions, that he simply used a regular 
official form.^'* 

Martin’s death took place in the Farhad Buksh,^'^ 
which was his town residence, and his body was 
embalmed and buried in the vault prepared for it in 
his other house Constantia. It is said that he caused 
his tomb to be prepared in Constantia because the 
Nawab, on his refusal to sell him the house, had plainly 
hinted that he would take it when he died, a threat 
which could be obviated only by turning it into a tomb, 
since no Mohammedan would dare use a house so 

See Public Proceedings, astb September 1800. 

That is in the house the remaining portion of which is now 
known as the Farhad Buksh. 
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consecrated as a dwelling place. This is probably 
only one of the many stories which were circulated 
in Lucknow as illustrations of Martin’s supposed craf 
tiness. As a matter of fact Constantia was not com¬ 
pleted at the time of his death, and Mr. Twining's 
account (see pages 73-74) shows that the tomb was 
included in the original scheme and was not an 
afterthought. Further, if the covetous Nawab was 
Asaf-ud-daula, he died before Martin ; if Sadat Ali, 
he was a refugee in English territory till long after 
the tomb had been completed.*** 

In 1831 Lady Fanny Parks visited Lucknow and 
thus describes the tomb “ The monument stands 
in the vault, a bust of the General adorns it. Lights**** 
are constantly burned before the tomb. The figures 
of four sipahis, large as life, with their arms reversed, 

think this Indian version of Naboth's vineyard must have 
been connected with the Farhad Buksh, which Sadat A'i did get 
possession of after Martin's death. Lord Valentia fl. r66) says that 
Mr. Quieros, Martin's clerk, had the impertinence to outbid the 
Nawab at the auction of this building, and the Nawab made 
things so unpleasant for him that Mr, Quieros was only too glad 
when he condescended to purchase it. 

*'• Captain Mundy, Aide-de-Camp to Lord Combermere, 
passed through Lucknow in 1833. and visited the tomb, noticing like 
Lady Parks the burning tapers and plaster sipahis. See “ A Tour 
in India,” page 28. 
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stand in niches at the sides of the monument.” 
Though Mr. Training mentions that even in 1795 
Martin had arranged for the perpetual burning of 
lamps at his tomb, there is no provision in his Will 
for anything except its guardianships, the lamps there 
fore were probably only the simple signs of native 
affection, and it is said that the sepoy statues were 
due to the strange taste of one of his executors. In 
1857 mutineers or badmashes broke open the tomb 
m search of treasure, but the scattered bones were 
restored to their resting jrlace by Colonel Saunders 
Alexius Abbott who was appointed Commissioner of 
Lucknow on the 29th April 1858.**^ 

It is commonly believed that General Martin was 
present at the Capture of Seriugapatam in i799> ^tit 
his name does not appear in any of the lists of 
Officers present with the English army. Yet we see 

H7 See l^eiv Calruthi Oirectory lor 18^9, Pint X, page 153, In 
reference to this aet of pious ch.a.iiy. Mr. Syker writes to me :- 
" After the Mutiny the body of Gener.H Martin, which had been 
dug up by the budmashes, was, as far as possible, reburied in the 
vaults, but certain parts were inissiug. Some of these were after 
wards found amongst the debris when the place w,as cleared up 
and these parts, the fore-arm and other pieces, were afterwards 
bufted in a little velvet covered coffin in the same grave as the 
largw box, wiiich was allowrtl to remain :is it was. 
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from his Will, in which he talks of the possibility of 
dying “ in the field of honour against an enemy,” that 
his love of his profession had in no degree abated, 
and the particular provision which he makes for the 
relief of distressed soldiers shows that at heart he 
was always a soldier before everything else. Amongst 
Lord Wellesley’s letters is one dated the i8th July 
1800, thanking General Martin for a letter of con¬ 
gratulation and a map. It concludes:—“ I should 
have been happy to have bad the pleasure of return¬ 
ing you my thanks in person : but as I now find that 
the affairs of the Government must detain me at 
Fort William 1 take this method of assuring you that 
I retain a just sense of your flattering congratulations, 
and of the interest which yon take in the glorious 
success of the British arms in Mysore. I have, &c., 
&c.” It is possible that Martin prepared the map 
mentioned in this letter during the first war with Tipu 
Sultan, but one cannot help thinking that if he did 
so he would have sent it to the Governor General at 
an earlier date. This makes it appear as if he had 
some direct connection with the second war. 



CHAPTER V. 

Martin’s Will and how he acquired his Wealth. 

On the and October, 1800, the Calcutta Gazette, 
which was “ Published by Authority,” contained the 
following notice:— 

“ At Lucknow, on the 13th instant, died Major- 
General Claud Martin, '^he greatest part of the 
immense wealth of which the General died possessed, 
amounting it is said to nearly forty lacks of rupees, 
has been left for the support and foundation of 
Public Establishments, Charitable, and l.iterary. 
Four lacks of rupees we understand are appropriated 
to found an Establishment in Calcutta ; two lor a 
similar purpose at Lyons, the native place of the 
General, and a Donation which does infinite credit to 
his humanity, a lack and a half of Rupees, the interest, 
of which is to be applied in equal portions to the 
relief of the poor of all persuasions whether Christians, 
Mussulmans, or Hindoos, inhabitants of Calcutta, 
Lucknow, and Chandernagore. One of the General’s 
houses, it is also said, he has endowed as an Academy 
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for the purpose of instructing the natives in the 
English Language, and Literature ” 

Martin’s Will is written in what one may call French- 
English, which shows that he never acquired a very 
accurate knowledge of our language. It is not easy 
to say wliether this was due to a natural incapacity or 
to the fact that after Martin entered the Company’s 
service he served chiefly with native troops and then 
at Lucknow adopted a semi-native way of life. Lord 
Teignraouth writes of him in 1797 • “The old General 
is a Swiss; and talks English about a degree better 
than Tiritta,*!® interlarding every sentence with ‘ What 
do you call it?’... ‘ Do you see ?’ He is, however, a 
man of much penetration and observation and his lan¬ 
guage would he elegant if it corresponded with his ideas. 
His singularities are amusing not ridiculous.” Martin 
probably wrote his Will in English not through vanity 
but simply because he was living under an English 
Government. In the same way though he is a 
Frenchman and a Roman Catholic, his educational 
bequests are to teach children “ the English Language 

and Religion.”__ 

■<» Titeua Basaar iti Calcutta is named after this gentleman. 
Once it was one of the chief bazaars. 

““ PItsewhere in the Will he writes “Christian Religion*” 
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Most of Martin’s available property was already 
invested in the Company’s Securities, and he left 
instruction^ to sell all of his real property that could 
be disposed of without great loss, and invest the 
proceeds in the same manner, for, he writes—“At 
this moment I see no better secured fund but the 
Honourable English East India Company promissory 
notes or bonds, bearing 8 and la per cent. Interest.’’ 

The obituary notice quoted from the Calcutta 
describes fairly well how the General disposed 
of his wealth. At the same time it fails to give any 
idea of the infinite care and tenderness with which 
Martin strove to provide for the safety and happiness 
of those who had been dependent on him during 
life. For this we must turn to the Will itself To 
his eunuchs and male and female slaves, necessary 
adjuncts to a native establishment, he gave freedom 
ill most cases, in the others leaving them allowances 
dependent only on their good behaviour to those 
whom he had made their masters, and for all of them 
he bespoke the kindness of those Europeans who iiad 
professed friendship towards him. To some of his 
favourite servants he left pensions in perpetuity, 
attached only to nominal duties such as the care of 
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his tomb, and he even provided for their relations. 
To the four women, whom he had treated as 
wives, he bequeathed property in buildings and money 
on a scale which made them absolutely independent, 
and at the same time he left them free to make any 
new connections they pleased, adding, with a rare 
generosity, the request that, if they made and repented 
any such connection, his executors would use the 
powers provided by Mohammedan Law to rescue 
them from the consequences of their rash action. 
Here too it must not be forgotten that dependent 
upon him were some women and children belonging to 
other Europeans who had lived at Lucknow but had 
died Or gone away without providing for them. To 
all these he left pensions or some other provision. 
Passing from his immediate household we find him 
leaving a large, but not excessive, amount of money 
to the members of his father’s family, not forgetting 
even some distant female relatives, who, hearing 
of his success, had ventured in past times to appeal 
to his kindness. But his charity extended far beyond 
his household and his family. He left money for 
the relief of the poor, regardless of religion and race, 
in the towns of Lucknow, Chandernagore, Calcutta, 
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and Lyon, and he made provision for the assistance 
of prisoners and debtors, with only a kindly pre¬ 
ference for men of his own profession. Apparently 
Government did not wait for the final settlement of 
his affairs to commence the distribution of this relief, 
for in the Calcutta Gazette of the i6th December 
1802 a sum of Rupees a,ooo from General Martin’s 
Estate is entered as a subscription to the “ Fund for 
the relief of distressed Europeans and others.” 

Lastly he devotes the bulk of his wealth to those 
who seem always to have most interested him, namely, 
the children, girls as well as boys. It is somewhat 
pathetic to think of this old foreigner, whose mother 
had died when he was the merest baby, who had never 
seen his father since he was sixteen, who bad no heirs 
of his own body, devoting his wealth to children of a 
foreign race and alien religion. The handsome sums 
he gave to establish schools upon a charitable basis 
in Lucknow, Calcutta, and Lyon, were still further 
swelled by the accumulation of interest during the 
thirty-five years of litigation which followed his death, 
and so provided more amply than he had expected for 
the fulfilment of his purpose. With great wisdom he 
refrained from burdening these educational bequests 
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with any conditions except one, viz., that the children, 
boys and girls, should be taught “ the English language 
and religion." His house Constantia was specially 
dedicated as a College, and is now the Lucknow La 
Martinifere. In Calcutta and Lyon the La Martiniferes 
were built from the bequest. 

In this simple yet effective way he disposes of 
some thirty or forty lakhs of rupees, an amount which 
has been described as enormous, simply, it would 
appear, because attention has been called to it by the 
fact of its being devoted to public purposes. How¬ 
ever, whether it should be considered great or small, 
the question how it was made is an interesting one. In 
the first place there was his official salary of Rs. i,86o a 
month. This could not have helped very much though 
the Sicca rupee of that day was worth two shillings 
and sixpence. His official post was that of Superin¬ 
tendent of the Arsenal, and, as was the custom in those 
days,—if.f., the two senior Head Surgeons in Calcutta 
held ex officio the Hospital contract,—it is probable 
that all purchases were made through him and that 
he received on all of them the usual commission.'*® 

Suint-GinU (page 236, Note) says Martin valued his 
emoluments from the Arsenal of Oudb at three lakhs a year. 
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In tnose days a man’s honesty lay not in refus¬ 
ing a commission when offered but in insisting upon 
the provision of good material. As the Nawab’s 
Arsenal must have supplied the Contingent sent by 
the Company any defect in his behaviour on this 
account would soon have produced complaints. That 
the Military stores he provided were good is proved 
by the fact that, after fourteen years at Lucknow, 
Lord Cornwallis commissioned him to buy horses 
for the cavalry. 

These sources of income may then be called 
official, but he also purchased and rented land, some 
say in partnership with De Boigne, for the cultivation 
of Indigo,'®' which he manufactured on what, if not 


This for twenty-five years, the period of Martins incumbency, 
would, without interest, have amounted to seventy-five lakhs, but 
Martin'.s whole fortune was only forty lakhs. Either the emolu¬ 
ments were grossly exaggerated or Marlin was not so clever a 
money-maker as he is said to have been. The only mention 1 
can find of the actual expenses is an item of Rs. 9,118.15 in the 
account tendered by Mr. Bristow of disbursements from October 
1782 to January 1784. This is entered as " Expenses of the Arsenal 
through Colonel Marline. ’ It is hard to believe it represented the 
total expenses. It could not have covered even the expenses of the 
British Contingent, 

Martin cultivated Indigo under his own supervision at Najaf- 
ghar or Martinghar, and also, apparently by agents, on several 
estates which he had bought or rented. 
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his own, was at any rate an economical method. 
His interest in this subject was so great that during 
his visit to Madras he managed to examine into the 
process of making Indigo as followed at Ambore, and 
communicated an account of it to the Asiatic Society 
in 1791, though he did not become a member of that 
institution till 1799. It may interest his modern 
successors. 

On the Manufacture of Indigo at Ambore, by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Claude Martin}^ 

“ I present the Society with a short description of 
the process observed in the culture and manufacture 
of indigo in this part of India. The Ambore district 
is comprised within a tange of surrounJinghills of a 
moderate height: the river Pallar, declining from its 
apparent southerly direction, enters this district about 
three miles from the eastward, washes the Ambore 
Pettah, a small neat village, distant three miles to the 
southward of the fort of that name, situated in a 
beautiful valley ; the skirts of the hills covered with 

•** See Asiatic Researches, 179a, Vol. 3, page 475, Ambore is 
a town in the Carnatic Province bordering on the Balaghaut, 108 
miles W.S.W. from Madras. A ponion of this description of 
Ambore by Martin is quoted in Walter Hamilton's East India 
Gazetteer, 1815. 
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the Palmeira and Date trees, from the produce of 
which a considerable quantity of coarse sugar is 
made ; this tract is fertilized by numerous rills of 
water conducted from the river along the margin of 
the heights and throughout the intermediate extent : 
this clement being conveyed in these artificial canals 
(three feet deep) affording a pure and crystal current 
of excellent water for the supply of the Rice fields, 
Tobacco, Mango, and Cocoanut, plantations; the 
highest situated lands affording Indigo, apparently 
without any artificial watering, and attaining maturity 
at this season notwithstanding the intenseness of the 
heat, the thermometer under cover of a tent rising 
to loo, and out of it to 120 ; the plant affording even 
in the dryest spots good foliage, although more 
luxuriant in moister situations. I am just returned 
from examining the manufacture of this article. First 
the plant is boiled in earthen pots of about eighteen 
inches diameter, disposed on the ground in excavated 
ranges from twenty to thirty feet long, and one 
broad, according to the number used. When the 
boiling process has extracted all the colouring 
matter ascertainable by the colour exhibited, the 
extract is immediately poured into an adjoining small 

7 
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jar fixed in the ground for its reception, and is thence 
laded in small pots into larger jars disposed on adjoin¬ 
ing higher ground, being first filtered through a 
cloth ; the jar when three-fourths full is agitated with 
a split bamboo extended into a circle, of a diameter 
from thirteen to twenty inches, the hoop twisted with 
a sort of coarse straw, with which the manufacturer 
proceeds to beat or agitate the extract, until a granu¬ 
lation of the fecula takes place, the operation continu¬ 
ing nearly for the space of three-fourths of an hour ; 
a precipitant composed of red earth and water, in the 
quantity of four quart bottles, is poured into the jar 
which after mixture is allowed to stand the whole 
night, and in the morning the superincumbent fluid 
is drawn off through three or four apertures practised 
in the side of the jar in a vertical direction, the 
lowest reaching to within five inches of the bottom, 
sufficient to retain the fecula which is carried to the 
houses and dried in bags. 

“ This is the whole of the process recurred to in 
this part which, I think, if adopted in Bengal, might 
in no small degree supersede the necessity of 
raising great and expensive buildings, in a word, save 
the expenditure of so much money in dead stock 
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t)efore they can make any Indigo in the European 
method, to which I have to add, that Indigo thus 
obtained possesses a very fine quality. 

“ As I think these observations may be useful to 
the manufacturers in Bengal, I could wish to see 
them printed in the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society.” Ambore, 

and April 1791. 

The Will shows that these Indigo farms were a very 
profitable investment, but it is impossible to calculate 
how much Martin made from them, and one has to 
remember that living in a Native State the planter 
was exposed to excessive duties, and had to bribe 
the officials to allow his indigo to go down to Calcutta 
on anything like reasonable terms. Mr. Fortier, 
fore mentioned as Marlin’s partner, complained 
oitterly of this to the Resident in 1789.'** 

There is nothing objectionable in the above 
mentioned ways of making money, and in fact those 
who accuse Martin of knavery generally omit to 
notice them. There were however other methods 
possible only under a native regime. The first 


'•* See Public Proceedings, 2gth July 1789. Nos. i and a. 
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flientioned is almost ridiculous. It is said that he 
made very large sums by gambling. He kept a 
fine breed of fighting cocks, and, like most gentle¬ 
men of the time, was very fond of the sport. In 
Zoffany’s picture of “ Colonel Mordaunt’s Cockfight ” 
painted in 1786, Martin appears amongst all the 
leading Europeans and native notabilities of Lucknow. 
This is all the evidence we bavf* of bis being addicted 
to gambling. 

Next it is said that he induced his friend Asaf-ud- 
daula to buy immense quantities of European curios 
and mechanical contrivances, and intercepted large 
commissions on the purchases. All native princes 
have a weakness for this kind of expenditure, and 
Mr. Smith's description of Asaf-ud-daula amongst his 
treasures (See pages 78—80) shows that he needed very 
little inducement to indulge himself in this way. It 
is extremely probable that Martin as a Court favourite, 
a Frenchman, and a clever mechanician, was employed 
to make many of the purchases, but he could never, 
in his own interests, have suggested the purchase of 
all the rubbish that the Nawab bought, and, if he did 
take his commission on what he did recommend, 
there was little reason for his conscience to trouble 
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him. He did not, however, have the sole benefit of 
the Nawab’s love for pretty things, e.g., Dr. Blane 
was given an order to purchase in England *' two 
glass tazias with chandeliers and shades and other 
appointments, one to be green and the other red. The 
price was fixed at a lakh of rupees.” 

A more fruitful source of income probably was to 
be found in the presents he received from suitors at 
the Nawab’s Court who requested the assistance of 
his influence. To the modern European the very 
idea of such interference suggests injustice, but the 
main difficulty experienced by a suitqr in a Native 
State is not so much to obtain justice as to obatin a 
hearing at all, and the patron who will assure him of 
the latter is well deserving of his fee. This was the 
custom at Lucknow. To refuse the fee would have 
exposed him to the resentment of rival favourites who 
would tolerate opposition in the way of business 
much more readily than an affectation of virtue which 
interfered with their gains. It is said that Martin’s 
influence at Court was largely due to the cleverness 


Talib, page 94. Dr. William Blane was a brother 
of Dr. Gilbert Blane, M.D., f.h.s. 
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of Ills mistress,who had access to the Royal Harem, 
and was thus able to keep him posted in all the 
palace intrigues, and by a judicious distribution of 
presents consolidate his influence. If this is true, the 
lady referred to must have been the woman whom he 
called Boulone or Lise. 

In the Court of Oudh it was not etiquette for the 
State to pay in cash for anything that could be obtained 
on credit. When an officer had to make a State 
purchase he received from the Nawab a bond for the 
money it was likely to cost, on which bond he was 
expected to raise money in the Bazar, the value of 
the Bond naturally depending upon the supposed 
probability of the creditor ultimately obtaining 
payment from the Nawab and upon various other 
possibilities. Thus it happened that the Nawab was 
almost always in apparent debt to his European 
officers at Lucknow, and as early as 1779 we find 

See Military Calendar^ II. 457, Note, ‘‘The General 
derived considerable assistance from his mistress, a beautiful and 
clever woman, who from her acquaintance with the leading parties 
at the several native courts, and the magnificent presents she wa-s 
allowed to make to them, obtained for the General information 
which enabled him to check in their birth many measures in 
opposition to the interests of the Vizier, and to guard against 
the duplicity of various political characters,*' 
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Martin a creditor for Rs. 38,000.'®“ The document 
in which this fact is noted shows, beside the names of 
a number of Civil officers, those of several military 
men who were creditors of the Nawab for sums vary¬ 
ing from Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 3,76,000,'®® and as this 
document was considered by the Board about a month 
before they gave Martin his majority there was 
evidently nothing wrong in the matter. Similarly, 
in the Parliamentary Blue Books (“ Oudh Papers," 
1803), we find the Nawab indebted to Martin to the 
extent of over 25 lakhs.'®** The nature of the debt 
niay be judged from the following extract from a 
letter, dated 28th September 1796, from the Resident 
to the Governor-General:— 

“General Martin positively refused to come into 
the terms offered, unless the whole of the principal of 

See Public Proceedings, 23rd August 1779. 

For instance, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Goddard for 
Ks. 43,000; Major Polier for Rs. 2,76,935; Captain James Law 
for Rs, 83,987 ; Captain Bobert Brooke for Rs. 30,380; Captain 
Joseph Bruce for Rs. 39,937: Captain Robert Stuart for 
Rs. 60,162. (Public Proceedings, 23rd August 1779). 

In a list of the debts of the Nawab-Wazir to Europeans, 
given by the Resident, Mr. Cherry, in his letter of the 4th November 
179S1 h stated that these 25 lakhs formed part of a loan negotiated 
by Dhanpat Rai to pay the Company’s subsidy. Besides this sum 
Martin claimed i % lakhs for arrears on account of the Arsenal. 
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his debt was paid into his own hands, that he might 
acquit himself of the obligations which he had con- 
traded with others joined in the loan; and this point 
was at last conceded by the Vizier, who sent him the 
balance of Rs. 2Si®t,ooo, that appeared to be due to 
him on the face of the accounts; and thus afforded 
him an opportunity of paying the Native creditors, to 
whom he had come under engagements in the presence 
of the Cauzee of LucknowP 

In this way Martin was probably connected with 
almost every public loan contracted by the Court. 
It is to be presumed that it was a profitable business 
as public loans generally are to those who float them, 
and if the commissions were high the above extract 
shows that the risks run were proportionate,'®® whilst 
we have M artin’s own word that his personal credit 

On the 8th July 1796 Martin wrote to the Nawab: “ Permit 

me to renew my request for the payment of the sum due by your 
Excellency's Government, which sum I lent on the solemn faith 
of your Excellency's order, and at the repeated request of your 
Ministers who had to pay to your Excellency and the Com¬ 
pany's arrears of subsidy. Had your Ministers not produced me 
your own order signed and sealed by your Excellency I could 
not have been able to raise so large a sum as I did besides my own 
and under the faith of so solemn order manually signed and 
sealed by your Excellency for the repayment on your Excellency's 
Aumils." This shows that the Ministers tried to use the 
General's credit when their own had failed. 
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was often stretched to such an extent that he was in 
want of cash for his ordinary expenses. 

Last of all amongst his methods of making 
money was a charge of twelve per cent, which 
he made for the custody of valuables left with 
him by people who were afraid of being plun¬ 
dered by the State officials or by robbers. His 
housei^^ was a kind of stronghold and people seem 
to have sent their property to him as now one sends 
the plate chest to one’s banker, but his maligners 
have fixed upon this to denounce him as a pawnbroker. 
It must however be remembered that the East India 
Company gave eight to twelve per cent, interest upon 
their loans, while in any Native State a Treasurer 
thought himself moderate if he deducted only ten per 
cent, from every payment he was ordered to make.i^i 
A similar charge therefore for an actual accommo¬ 
dation would not appear excessive to the natives of 
Lucknow. The state of affairs which made necessary 


See description by Mr. Twining on page 72. 

Durlabh, Diwan of Mir Jafar, was allowed 5% on the 
money which Mir Jafar agreed to pay the English for the damage 
done to them when Siraj-ud-dauln captured Calcutta. He was no 
friend of the English and this charge was allowed simply because he 
was a man of influence. 
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the protection he could afford, may be judged from 
the following letter,^®® dated 14th March i 793 ( from 
the Acting Resident, Mr. Johnstone, to Lord Corn¬ 
wallis :— 

To trouble your Lordship with details of every 
little disorder, arising out of the anarchy now reigning 
in these Provinces, would be improper ; but when evt'/s 
are of considerable magnitude, I trust your Lordship 
will not disapprove of their being made known to you. 

“ Since the weakness of the Princes of Hindostan 
has suffered their chief favorites to unite in themselves 
every function of Government, judicial offices have 
lost their respectability. The Cazy and Mufti are 
only heard of on the days of the Eed, or at marri¬ 
ages j whilst the Cutwal is degraded into a Chief of 
watchmen, or a keeper of prisons. Such an office 
men of character are not forward to solicit, and it is 
commonly filled by persons of the lowest class, who 
seldom scruple at any iniquity, and are oftener the 
associate, than the dread of the thief. It is to this 
cause perhaps, that we are to attribute the bad 
Police prevailing in most large Cities in India, and 


■sa See Political Consultations, sth April 1793. 
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above all Lucknow, where the Cutwal has usually 
been a menial of some Orderly, or other favourite of 
the Viziers. Robberies and murders have long been 
frequent ; but lately they have increased to such an 
alarming degree, as to require some immediate 
remedy. About a month ago, a house of Colonel 
Martin’s occupied by Mr. Gairard.i^^ was attacked 
in a most audacious and open manner by upwards of 
100 persons, who, after murdering three Chokeydars, 
plundered the house of every thing it contained. 
They then proceeded to maltreat Mrs. Gairard, and 
after tearing the rings from her ears, and stripping 
her naked, turned her into an adjoining compound, 
where she was fired upon by some of the villains and 
wounded to such a degree that her life was in danger. 
Three days ago a larger and a more desperate gang 
attacked a Bazar within three hundred yards of my 
house, and plundered it after the murder of ten or 
twelve persons. 


*** ThiS is probably the Mr. Gairard meniioned in Mr, Careys 
“ Good Old Days of Honourable John Company" ( 11 . 90-91), as 
catering for the amusement of the people of Calcutta in 1788 and 
1789 “with VauKhall exhibitions of Fireworks." The Calcutta 
Gazette of the 28th June 1792 mentions him as giving displays of 
Fireworks at Lucknow. 
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“ Concerning the former of these attacks, I thought 
it my duty to make a representation to the Vizier’s 
ministers ; but I received no other answer, than what 
to him, who is acquainted with them, is sufficiently 
expressive of an intention to evade redress ; a promise 
to direct the Cutwal to make enquiry. Accordingly 
none of those concerned have yet been discovered, 
though from the numbers engaged, and the openness 
with which the attack was conducted, they could not 
have escaped detection, had effectual search been 
made. The other robbery will pass unnoticed in the 
same manner. Indeed 1 understand that the only 
answer Jeau Lall vouchsafed to give to the inhabit¬ 
ants who assembled at his gate was “ Search for the 
thieves, and if they be found, I will cause them to 
restore your property.” 


18J Resident, Mr. John Lumsden, in a letter to Sir John 
Shore, 28th September 1796, tells us he was one of the Wazir‘s 
■confidants, Abu Talib says he was a man of low extraction, 
whom Asaf-ud-daula made his house-steward, giving him a military 
command at the same time. Ahu Talib describes him as an un¬ 
principled villain, but Moulvi Mohunimud Mussee'hood'deen calls 
him “ His Excellency’s talented minister.*' Raja Jhao Lai was 
dismissed by Asaf-ud-daiiia in 1797 at the request of Sir John 
Shore, but behaved with such circumspection in his enforced 
retirement that the Company gave him a handsome pension. 
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“ The present Cutwal is a man of infamous 
character, and a creature of Jeau Lall’s, who no 
doubt shares his gains. Indeed some thieves who 
were seized some time ago confessed to this effect. 
And though your Lordship may justly refuse to give 
credit to one in such a situation descending to such 
a thing ; yet in the time of Mr. Middleton a man 
almost as high in His Excellency’s favour suffered 
death for this very crime. Nor ought it to be for¬ 
gotten, that for many years, no man has been 
punished for robbery or burglary, though such things 
happen almost daily; a sufficient evidence that some 
person in power benefits by these crimes. 

“ Whether your Lordship may think proper to take 
any steps in this business it does not become me to 
conjecture, but the removal of the present Cutwal, 
and the appointment of some creditable man to 
the office, dependent on the ministers, would be a 
sensible benefit to the inhabitants of this large City, 
and perhaps is necessary for the safety of their 
persons and property.” 

Taking one thing with another, and remembering 
the manners of the time, it is evident that Martin 
resorted to no method of obtaining wealth which was 
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not sanctioned by the custom of the day and the 
example of men of rank and reputation. As a matter 
of fact he served the Nawabs-Wazir for nearly a 
quarter of a century, and saved hardly more than 
Colonel Hannay,'®® also an English officer in Oudh, 
did in three years. Considering his influence at 
Court and amongst the natives, if he thought about 
the matter at all, it must have been, like Clive vrhen 
he remembered the Treasury at Murshidabad, to 
marvel at his own moderation. 

>•» It appears that the whole country of Sarwar was leased 
to him in 1778-9. Abu Talib says that at first he was afraid to 
serve under him because of his severity and violent temper, but as 
regards the wealth he amassed it was not obtained by oppression 
or by defrauding his employers but by his excellent business 
habits, and he paid into the NawaVfs Treasury more than any one 
else would or could have done. The Company formed a very 
different view of his character and behaviour. 



CHAPTER VI. 


How HE SPENT HIS LEISURE HoURS. 

In the Calcutta Gazette of the iSth December 
1800, appears the following advertisement:— 

TO BE SOLD BY PUBLIC AUCTION 

BY TULLOH AND COMPANY. 

AT THEIR AUCTION ROOM, 

On Thursdaythe %ih January^ 1801. 

(Ey order of the Executors of the late Major-General 
Martin, Deceased): 

“ Four carpets, of the real Gobdin {sic) Tapestry, 
which for the extreme brilliancy of the colors, and the 
richness of design, have never been equalled by any 
thing .seen in this Country. The .scenes are African 
figures of the Lion, Lioness, Rhinoceros, Elephant, 
Panther, Horse, etc., but it is impossible to describe 
their beauty." 

This is repeated on the 25th December, and on 
the ist January, by which time Messrs. Tulloh and 
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Company had received further instalments of the 
General’s property, which they advertised as follows;— 

“ Four Fowling pieces, by Grierson, Gunmaker to 
His Majesty, the most elegant ever ordered for this 
country; best twisted Barrels, cased with Silver, the 
Locks and Breeches richly inlaid with Gold, the Plugs 
all round in Gold, forming a Star, Gold Pans, Touch- 
holes and Sights, Gold Ovals, engraved with Arms, in 
Mahogany cases, lined with Green Velvet, and 
complete Apparatus. 

" Four pair of Pistols, of the same description. 

“ Eighteen Gold Medals (three sizes), having the 
late General Martin’s Profile on one side, and his 
Name and Titles in Persian characters on the other, 
by BoultonP'^ 

“ One hundred and seventy-six silver ditto. 

“ Four Coins, specimens of Boulton. 

“ A complete Coining Machine, for cutting Blanks, 
striking Medals and Coins, with sundry Dyes, in 
which the above-mentioned Medals were struck. 


Matthew Boulton, 172S—1809, produced a new copper 
coinage for England in 1797. He made large quantities of coin 
for the East India Company. 
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“ A quantity of Copper Medals, struck in the 
same dyes. 

“ A Bland’s Patent Telescope, for measuring 
Heights and Distances, 

“A Tin-box, containing phosphoric matches, and 
■other Articles. 

“ N.B .—They may be viewed any time previous to 
the Sale." 

From time to time during the whole of this 
year the Calcutta Gazette contains notices of 
sale of Martin’s furniture and other property, 
Musical instruments, telescopes, “ plated furniture 
with Major-General Martin’s arms,” lustres, giran¬ 
doles, Jewellery and precious stones, the latter 
including “a beautiful rose diamond set for a 
ring, and known to surpass anything of the 
kind in this country,” “about 4,000 volumes of 
highly valuable books in the Latin, Italian, French 
and English languages —an extensive, curious and 
valuable Collection of Persian and Shanscrit Books 
and a complete set of Daniel’s Views in India,” 
Indian arms, “about 150 paintings in oil colours, 
on different subjects; forty-seven oil paintings and 

sketches by Zoffany : a very extensive collection of 

8 
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fine prints, drawings, caricatures, and Hindustani 
sketches,” gold and silver coins, shawls, a printing 
press with Arabic and Hindustani characters, “ and a 
quantity of Ottar of Roses of a peculiarly fine and 
pure quality, being the collection of some years by 
the late General, and esteemed some of the best ever 
produced.” 

This description of his property is interesting as it 
shows us in what ways Martin employed his leisure. 
A collection of 4,000 books with a fine collection of 
Manuscripts would be a handsome library even in 
modern India, and a gallery of zoo pictures would 
be absolutely remarkable. The number of pictures 
by Zoffany shows that he knew good work when he 
came across it in India, and if he bought pretty things 
for Asaf-ud-daula it is highly improbable that he 
would have allowed him to possess specimens of 
Claude Lorraine without having some in his own 
collection. His guns show that he was fond of 
shooting: we know that he amused himself with 


*•* As the Calcutta Gaeitte of the 20th June 1805 contains an 
advertisement of the sale of other pictures it is evident that these 
figures do not represent the whole of his collection. 
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Cock-fighting, breeding a special breed of Cocks 
himself, and, as Lord Cornwallis asked Martin, an 
ex-dragoon, to purchase remounts for the army, he 
was probably an authority on horses. I have already 
(See pages 67—68) alluded to his love of Botany 
and horticultural experiments. 

The apparatus for striking coins and medals is 
particularly interesting because coins and medals 
still exist which were struck by him, and it is gener¬ 
ally believed that he managed all Asaf-ud-daula’s 
issues of coin. Native Princes were fond of granting 
titles of honour to their favourites, e.g., we find the 
Emperor sending such titles to Clive and other 
English officers, and Claud Martin had his full share 
of these. A copper medal, dated 1796, has his bust 
on the obverse, and on the reverse the titles. Distin¬ 
guished. Noble, Honoured Lord, Sword of the Country, 
General Claud Martin Bahadur, Mighty in Battle. 
In the Indian Museum there is a silver medal of the 
same kind but of very superior workmanship, the die 
for which must have been cut in England, though the 
name “McKenzie" below the bust is not identifiable. 
Other representations of medals struck in his honour 
by Asaf-ud-daula are given in North Indian Notes 
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and Queries}^ Probably the designs for ihese were 
made by himself or his friends. 

The skill in Drawing which won him his first special 
appointments in the Survey of Bengal, and so led to 
his successful career in Lucknow, was often turned 
to artistic purposes, and there still exists a slight 
picture of the town of Bangalore which he painted. 
(See Illustration facing page 65). The designs for 
Constantia must have been in part his own. He 
was fond of devising Coats-of*Arms for himself, but 
these are not easy to understand. The “ fish ” upon 
his standards is the armorial bearing of the Nawabs- 
Wazir of Oudh, and the right to use it must have 
been granted by Asaf-ud-daula.*^* 

Beside coins he made larger objects such as Bells 
and Cannon. In the vault of the Lucknow La 
Martinifere is an immense bell which he cast, and in 
the grounds of the same institution is to be seen a 
bronze 18-pounder which is said to have been used at 
Seringapatam. (See Illustration facing page 65). On 

See Norik Indian Notes and Queries for November 1891, 
page 143. 

••• Abu Talib (page 106) says this privilege was granted to 
Hasan Reza Khan and Tikait Rai when they were sent on a 
mission to Lord Cornwallis. 
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this cannon is a rude representation of a balloon. 
The Calcutta Gazette of the 13th October 1785, has 
the following paragraph;—“ Colonel Martin has 
exhibited several balloons at Lucknow, to the great 
astonishment and entertainment of the Shahzadeh and 
the Vizier. The Colonel is now constructing one 
large enough to carry up several persons.” In refer¬ 
ence to the last statement, it is said that the Wazir 
asked the Colonel to make a balloon capable of carry¬ 
ing 20 persons, and when he was told that the men 
would run a great risk of losing their lives, replied, like 
a true Oriental despot, that that was no affair of the 
Colonel’s. The balloon, however, was never complet¬ 
ed. These balloons of Martin’s, constructed oh the 
Montgolfier principle, are said to have been the first 
seen in India. 

Raymond, the French renegade, who under the 
name of Hadjee Mustapha translated the Seit 
Mutaqherin, adds the following note to his preface 

I find however that the Calcutta GateUt of the 4th August 
*785 says a balloon was let off on the Esplanade, Calcutta, on the 
30th July by a Mr. Wintle, The first ascent made in India was 
by Mr. Eobert, a French Aeronaut, on the atst March 1836. It is 
possible that Mr, Wlntle’s balloon was not constructed in India, If 
so, then the common belief that Martin was the first person who 
wade balloons In India may be correct. 
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“ Colonel Marline is a man desirous of all kinds 
of knowledge, and although he is at the head of a 
large fortune, which he owes only to his own industry, 
he works whole days together at all the arts that 
concern watch-making and gun-smiib work, with as 
much bodily labour as if he had his bread to earn by 
it. As an architect, and he is everything, he has 
built himself at Lucknow a strong elegant house^^^ 
that has neither beams nor cupola,and is so contrived 
that a single man might defend it against multitudes.” 
Later on in another note Raymond adds “ Even 
to-day, 1786, Colonel Marline, a Frenchman, who 
has greatly distinguished himself these 22 years in 
the English service, has at Lucknow a manufactory, 
where he makes pistols and fusils better, both as to 
lock and barrel, than the best arms that come from 

Europe.Sir Elijah Impey.carried to Europe 

one pair of these pistols.” 

One would think that, with his official work and 
his Indigo farms, his shooting and Cock-fighting, 
his manufacture of coins, bells, guns, &c., his time 

Mr, Tviinin^s description (See page 72) shows this must 
have been the Farhad Buxsb. 

See the Stir Muiaqherin, II. 185. 
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wouid have been fully occupied, but like almost 
all self-made men he had acquired a passion for 
building. His curious house on the Gumti, after¬ 
wards incorporated in the Farhad Kuksh, has been 
referred to more than once; he had also a palace, 
half Indian half English in design, at Najafghar'^® 
where he had an Indigo farm and spent a great 
part of his time, but the building he was most 
interested in was his palace-tomb Constantia which 
he named after the first word of his motto, “ Constan¬ 
tia et Lahore.” Thi.s building is constructed in an 
extraordinary mixture of styles, but, whilst bizarre in its 
details, as a whole“* it is striking and impressive, and 

'•* Walter Hamilton in his East-Indian Gaietteer, 1815, writes 
of Najnfghar " This is a busy commercial place, having been 
chiefly indebted for its existence to the vicinity of an extensive 
Indigo work established by the late General Claude Martine." 

This is the commonly accepted explanation of the name, 
but it is not altogether satisfactory, Mr, William Knighlon (The 
Private Life of an Eastern King, 1856) makes his supposed auto- 
biographer ' The Member of the Household' say, " Constantia,... 
was called, 1 am told, after his first love, a French maiden, whom 
be bad left behind in France, and who died long before he attained 
to wealth and honours. ’’ Does this pretty story account for the fact 
that Martin never married? 

M, Houit Housselet writes:—"The Marlinifeve though ridi¬ 
culous in its details has as a whole an appearance of originality and 
grandeur." Sir William Howard Hassell says that one's first 
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the site chosen is a lovely park which might excite 
the envy of any educational establishment in the 
world.^^® In this building he intended to place the 
pictures and other works of art which he had col¬ 
lected, and which, as has been mentioned, excited the 
interest of wandering European artists. Lord 
Valentia^*^ mocks at his taste in the decoration of 
the exterior of the building, but adds that when, 
after Martin’s death, most of the furniture of 
Constantia was sold,'^* “ the girandoles ani mirrors 
were bought for the new Government House in 


thought on seeing it is that it is extremely beautiful, and the next 
that it is the work of a madman, De gustihis non est disfutandum. 

Captain l^on Oriick^ in 1843, wrote;—“ From the summit 
of the towers there is a very wide and noble prospect: to the 
south spreads the valley of the Goomty, bordered by corn-fields, 
jungles and woods; and to the north lies the large, handsome 
city, to which the minarets and the gilded and white cupolas of 
the numerous palaces and sepulchres give inexpressible splendour. 
In front of the palace of Constantia is a reservoir, with a column 
forty feet high rising in the centre, and the eye is refreshed by the 
bright colours of a pretty flower garden and the dark green of 
the mangoes which flourish all around." Lord Valentia (1.165) 
says of the site " The General could not have pitched on an uglier 
spot in the vicinity of Lucknow." 

George, discount Valentia, Voyages and Travels to India, 
Ceylon, &c.’' i8o2-i8o6. 

The property at Lucknow was put up to auction on the 15th 
October tSoi. See Calcutta Gazette of September 24th, 1801. 
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Calcutta.”'^® Constantia was not quite completed at 
the time of his death, so we cannot be sure that it 
wholly represents Martin’s wishes. Str Enkine 
Perry, an impartial judge, describes it as follows in 
his " Bird’s-Eye View of India,” 1855 (p. 171):— 

" The establishment is located in a most eccentric 
palace, built by the General for his own residence, 
and apparently on his own designs, at an expense of 
j^i6o,ooo. He appears to have imported a number 
of artihcers, most likely Italians ; for the rooms are 
decorated profusely with arabesques, bas-reliefs, and 
other ornamentsin the Italian style, many of them 
of great beauty ; and the external architecture is 
crowned profusely with casts of figures, some after 
the antique, some in modern fashion; and the 
modeller appears to have formed a school in the city, 
which lasts to this day, and its works may be seen 
in the different palaces of the king and noblemen.” 

One of the peculiarities of the building is the 
number of figures with which it is adorned. These 
were damaged first by the earthquake of the ist 

*<• See also Hamilton's “ Description of Hindustan,” 1.348. 
Others say the mirrors in Government House were captured in a 
French man-of-war. 
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September 1803,'*® which did much damage in 
Lucknow, Benares and other places, and later on 
in the Mutiny. Fortunately a picture of Constantia 
before the Mutiny still exists. 

As has been said, many years elapsed before 
Constantia was put to its intended purpose. Travel¬ 
lers used it as a kind of Rest-house, and the Calcutta 
Gazette of the 15th April 1802 tells us it was prepared 
by the Nawab for the reception of the Governor- 
General when he visited Lucknow in February of the 
same year, It was probably the fact of the Nawab 
using it in this way that made people suppose it 
belonged to him. 

See Lord Valenlia, T, 163, Note, and Cakvtta Gatette of 
the isth September 1803. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Personal Appearance and Character. 

There still exists a bust of the General by Banks, 
which has recently been repaired in Rome and. 
replaced beside his tomb by the present Principal 
of the Lucknow La Martinifere, and there are several 
pictures of him, notably those by Zoffany, Banks, 
CItinnery, and Renaldi. M. Octave Sachot describes 
him as tall, with a fine figure, open countenance, 
keen and vivacious eyes. This is borne out to a 
certain extent by the pictures mentioned. That by 
Chinnery is the best, and the face has an expres.sion 
of benevolence, which .s itself a speaking protest 
against the malice of his slanderers. 

What the man really was is apparent from tlie 
story of his life, but the evil reputation which has 
attached itself to his name seems first to have taken 
form and shape in the writings of Lord Valentia,^^^ a 
typical globe-trotter, who visited Lucknow in 1803, 
and who, it would seem, drew his account of the 


Lerd VoUntia, II, 163 — 165 . 
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deceased from the vulgar gossip of an Anglo-Indian 
Club and the malicious representations of men who 
had been disappointed of any share in the dead man’s 
wealth. One can imagine the delight of the low 
class Europeans of Lucknow when they found “ a 
distinguished traveller” into whose credulous ears 
they might pour their venom. Bishop 
describes him as one “ who rose by good fortune 
more than any brilliant services to the first rank of 
the Company’s army,” The poor renegade Raymond 
was more just when he eulogised his love of work, 
and the author of the East Indian Chronologist'** 
when lie records his death adds kindly that “ He was 
justly celebrated for his princely manners." 

It is unpleasant to quote a writer like Lord Valeniia, 
but slander to be destroyed must he openly met, and 
fortunately Claud Martin’s Will is of so detailed a 
character that it enables us to answer his calumnies 
completely. Lord Valentia writes as follows :— 

“ A more infamous or despicable character than the 
late General Martin never existed. He had not a 

’»• "Narrative of a journey through the Upper Provinces of 
India," i8a6, by the Right Reverend R, Heber. 

Supposed to be a Mr, Hawkesworlh, 
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single virtue, though he laboured to assume the 
appearance of several. He took the female orphan 
children of two of his friends, declaring that he 
would educate and provide for them both j but when 
they reached the age of twelve, they unwillingly 
became his concubines. His death was supposed to 
be the consequence of the perpetration of the last 
crime. Another child he proposed to educate, and 
actually sent to England, and during his life he had 
the credit of having done a generous action; but on 
his death, every item that he had expended was found 
in his accounts debited to the father, with an especial 
order to his executors to recover the whole. His 
fortune was raised by fraud and usury to upwards of 
two hundred thousand pounds, independent of 
houses; yet with affluence to which he had never 
been brought up, and which, of course, he knew not 
how to enjoy, he never did a generous act, and never 
had a friend. His dependents, who had faithfully 
served him through life, he left to poverty at his 
death. To his brother, who came out hither, he 
liberally gave fifty rupees per month, saying, with a 
curse, ‘ Let him work for his bread, as I have done ! ’ 
In an account of his life which I have seen, it is said 
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that he made a great <ieal of money by securing the 
property of the natives in troublesoriie times, on 
their paying him twelve per cent. The fact is, that 
he opened a regular pawnbroker’s shop, where he 
advanced twelve per cent, on any goods or jewels, the 
people having a right to redeem them within the year 
by paying twenty-four per cent.; but if that was not 
done, he kept them for ever and ihis very frequently 
happened; sometimes even by his own management in 
keeping out of the way towards the end of the 
period; so that his debtors if capable and willing, 
had no means of redeeming their pledges. The 
late Hawaii’s idiotical propensities were another 
fruitful source of profit to him; he purchased 
different articles in Europe, and sold them at loo/., 
200/. or 500/. per cent, lending him at the same 
time money to pay himself at 3/. per cent, per 
month. In this branch of his profit I am sorry 
to say that many English, resident at Lucknow, 
deeply participated. General Martin certainly loved 
his money dearly, but he loved fame still more, and 
at an immense expense he laboured to acquire it. 
From this idea he built the vast habitations in this 
neighbourhood and finished them in the most ex- 
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pensive manner; ami from the same idea, the mass 
of his property is bequeathed to charitable purposes. 
Fame he may probably attain, but it is a species 
of fame that no good man would desire; and, if 
he is handed down to posterity, as a man who raised 
himself to riches and power from the condition of a 
private soldier, it will also be added, that his riches 
were contaminated by tlie methods employed in ob¬ 
taining them, and that his character was stained by 
almost every vice that can disgrace human nature. 
The present visit was to a Mr. Quieros, a Portuguese 
native, who having acted as clerk to the late General, 
was by him left one of the executors to his Will, by 
which he has thriven well, and is now become a man 
of considerable property.” 

Besides being self contradictory in many points 
this absurd rigmarole is demonstrably false in every 
case in which its author condescends to make his 
charges definite. We know that Martin not only pro¬ 
vided for his dependants but even for their relatives. 
We know that the father whom Lori Vakntia 
represents as having been so cunningly deceived 
was given the management of a large Indigo farm 
from the profits of which he was merely required 
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to repay his debt in such easy instalments that the 
balance allowed him to build up a fortune. So far 
from showing a mocking neglect towards his brother- 
no brother of his ever came to India—we know that he 
remitted money not only to his near relatives but 
also to the most distant during his life and provided 
suitably for them after his death. We have said 
enough to show that his fortune was not made in 
any shameful way. We have given instances of his 
generosity to individuals—which are not easy to 
obtain after so long a lapse of time—and Mr, Hawkes- 
worth,'®* a few months after his death, quoting the 
paragraphs of his Will which describes his benefac¬ 
tions, adds:— 

“ Such are the efforts vain man makes for worldly 
immortality, but, as a petitioner never left Claud 
Martin dissatisfied, that name deserves to be im¬ 
mortal. A splendid company lately assembled at 
Loukparra.drank, ‘ May the Mausoleum of 


its il/r. Mawkenvortk published, a.t Calcutta, iu 1803, a book 
entitled “ Asiaticus. Part the First, Ecclesiastical, Chronological 
and Historical Sketches respecting Bengal. Part the Second, 
Epitaphs in the different burial grounds in and about Calcutta," 
This book must not be confused with *' The Genuine Memoirs of 
Asiaticus" published by Philip Stanhope in London in 1785, 
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Constantia be as lasting as the Pyramids of Egypt.’ 
As I have been indebted to the munificence of the 
late General for personal favours Gratitude bids me, 
while this page lasts, to join in the unison.” 

This, perhaps, is only the tribute of an inferior, 
but that he enjoyed the intimate friendship of men of 
his own rank is evident from the fact that Lieutenant- 
Colonel Joseph Wade named his son, who became 
later on Sir Claude Marline Wade, after him. It is 
interesting to find that Sir Claude, like his god-father, 
distinguished himself in Survey work. He was ap¬ 
pointed an extra assistant in the office of the Surveyor- 
General of India, and “completed the examination, 
arrangement, and analysis of the numerous maps and 
surveys which had for many years accumulated there.” 
For this piece of work Lord Hastings gave him employ¬ 
ment in the political line. It has a special interest for 
us as it explains why, when so much was lost, Martin’s 
own map of the neighbourhood of Calcutta was 
preserved.’®® 

In 1839 a Register was compiled of the Maps to be found 
in the various offices of the Bengal Presidency, and from this it 
would .appear that Martin did a good deal of work under Renmll, 
for, besides the Map of the “ Calcutta Lands or a4-Purgimnah3 " 
and ■' Part of the General Survey of the Calcutta I,ands 

9 
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Wliere Martin really laid himself open to the 
censure of the riff-raff which formed the bulk of the 
European population in Lucknow in his day was in 
his keeping a native establishment. To understand 
this we must turn to his Will. He writes :— 

“ The four women undermentioned, as also the 
young one named Sally, to whom I bequeath 

or 24-Purgunnahs" by Captain Claude Martin, there then 
existed— 

(a) Map of Rungpoor. Rangamatty, Coosbahar with the 

adjacent Purgunnahs of Babarbund and Bitterbund and 
part of Bootan, by Rennell and Martin. 

(b) Map of the Provinces of Kishenagur, Jessore, Boosnah 

and Mohmudsi, with parts of Dacca and Rajshahye, 
&c., &c., by Rennell, Martin and Richards, —177*- 

(c) Map of the Southern part of Dacca and low lands of 

Tipperah, with the islands in the mouth of the Ganges, 
by Rennell, Ritchie, Martin and Richards, 1764—1773. 

(d) Map of the District of Rungpoor by Rennell and Martin, 
These maps are not now to be found but they prove conclusively 

(see page 30) that Martin was engaged in the Survey of the North- 
Eastern Districts of the Company’s dominions, and it is a good 
instance of the perversity of ancient records to find traces of 
Martin’s work in places where bis presence is not mentioned in the 
Public or Military Proceedings, whilst there is no trace of his 
work in Bahar or Oude where, from these same Records, we know 
he was engaged on this very duty. As I have said on page 36, 
there is no record of the way in which he occupied himself during 
his exclusion from the army, but it is possible that he was allowed 
to continue in the Survey, that work not being purely military. 
Rennell had strong opinions on the injustice of the Company’s 
action and was the very man to help a comrade who had suffered 
from it. 
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legacies, 1 have acquired them, not as we term slaves, 
though paid a consideration for, but the sum I paid 
was a present to the relations, that I might have had a 
right on them as not to be claimed by anybody ; and 
those I acquired for to be the companion of my good 
or bad fortune, and they were io be with me for life. 
I had them svhen in their childhood, and I had them 
educated as virtuously as I could ; they have fulfilled 
my intention to my great satisfaction.” 

If the essence of the marriage tie from the social 
point of view is its indissolubility during life, then 
these women were Martin’s wives. But even then 
they might have been so unwillingly. On this subject 
he writes of one of them ;— 

“ My faithful girl called Boulone, or Lise, who has 
been most faithfully attached to me, and never had 
the smallest room to complain of her since I acquired 
her, which was when she was about nine years old, 
having brought her up, and educated her as my own 
child, with the most strictest, decent, and accomplish¬ 
ed earthen education, having learned her to read and 
write Persian, and be strict in her religion, (to) which 
I found she had strictly adhered, as also to the 
purest virtue from a woman to her husband. Having 
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always look on as such, and I have loved her as the 
most chaste virtuous wife.” 

And again ;— 

“ My most niniahie girl named by her parents 
Boulone, surnanied Lise, by one Carriere, a French¬ 
man from whom 1 acquired her.”... .“That 

said girl I acquired her for the consideration of a 
sum I paid to one Carriere, a Frenchman, who had 
acquired her by purchase from a cruel and inhuman 
father and mother of her; she was at that time an 
infant of about nine years of age, in the year 1775, 
which luck made her fall to my lot. I brought her 
up as a child I loved, and I her educated with all 
the tenderness of a father, took proper people to learn 
her principle of her religion, and learned her great 
modesty and decency, and to read and write, for 
when at age of reason she should choose any one at 
her pleasure for either husband or companion. As 
I proposed to marry her to any one of her cast if 
she chose it, .she choosed never to quit me ; at 
the same time I made the same proposal to two 
other young girl which I had also when infant to 
have them married if they choose. Both wished to 
be married to men of their religion, and I both had 




thtra viiarried to good husband chosen by the mother 
ot the gtrl Boulone or Lise. I then renewed to the 
girl Boulone to marry her, but she still persisted 
that site would live with me ; according 1 keep her, 
and as she has always be (been) extremely attached to 
me, I have endeavoured to make her as happy as I had 
it in my power, and I have every reason to praise 
her conduct, character of chastity and modesty ; and 
I may say (to) her credit, that since we lived together 
since the year 1775, we never had word of bad 
humour one against another. I also can’t enough 
praise her good example of religion to her servants 
and to every one about her ; and the’ her father 
and mother so cruelly disposed of her, she has been 
remarkable for her humanity and generosity toward 
them and toward her several sisters and other rela¬ 
tions. For all her good c]ualities I sincerely pray 
to God that she may receive her proper reward, and 
to make her happy wherever she may be. I do not 
intend to put any restriction on her future conduct, 
giving her full liberty to marry if she choose to do it 
and though she may be married, her pension must 
be continued to her as also any other acts of gifts 
donation is to be continued for as long as she live,” 
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If these words are to be believed, and they are 
evidently written rather with a regard to the reputa¬ 
tion of the women than of himself, there was no real 
compulsion on his part. That .some of these girls 
were the orphan children of his friends —Lord 
Vileiitta says he never had a friend—is true, for 
Martin expressly tells us Sally was the child of Colonel 
Harper, and he also tells us he provided for some 
females connected with Colonel Polier. Natives by 
the mother’s side and brought up in one or other 
of the native religions, the fact that the fathers 
who had deserted them were Europeans was only 
an additional misfortune to these girls, What was 
Martin to do with the poor creatures? Can any 
one imagine a more difficult position ? They had 
European blood in their veins and probably those 
inexplicable longings which are the curse and misery 
of the unacknowledged h.df-caste. Was he, for the 
sake of what he must have considered a mere con¬ 
ventional morality, to drive them into marriage with 
natives whom they despised, or into connections with 
Europeans whom he himself looked upon witJi 
contempt ? The only alternative was to keep them in 
his house in a position which the natives of the place 
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ai any rate would acknowledge as respectable. To 
them a mistress was only a wife of lower rank, her 
position being the result not of immorality but of her 
inferior status prior to marriage. Thus Martin felt he 
could deal honourably with them, and so he formed a 
connection which was for life, but which we can see 
was merely formal, for in the first place the eldest 
of them did not come into his hands until he was 
a broken down man and forty years of age,i®“ she 
being only nine, and in the second place there 
were no children born in Martin’s house. Can any 
one, who knows anything of native life, suppose 
that, had their connection with Martin been any but 
the tie of affection, these women would have been 
faithful to a man who set them the example of vice ? 
The removal of Wazir Ali from the Nawabship on the 
ground that he was not really the son of Asaf-ud-dau!a 
shows what kind of things were done in Lucknow. 

Another commonly repeated charge is that his Will 
shows him to have been an Atheist whose actions were 
always guided by the desire to increase his reputation 


This was in 1775. In 1779 he was allowed to retire from 
active service as at any rate temporarily incapacitated by the 
effects of the climate and his wounds, {sec page 42.) 
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or his wealth. The following extracts will show from 
what point of view he regarded Religion ;— 

“In the name of the Supreme Almighty God, Creator 
of this Universe, and of all which exist on the Globe, 
and to whom praise and adoration are due, my most 
humble and respectful thanks be admitted at the feet 
of the Sublime Unknown, unseen and incomprehen¬ 
sible Omnipotent, for the happiness I have enjoyed in 
this globe during the time his usual benevolence 
allowed me; as also for the inducement and time 
allowed me in making and writing this my last Will 
and Testament in favour of those concerned in it, in 
hope it will be fulfilled in its full extent, wishing them 
every happiness possible in this and the other world. 
My most exalted praise and most respectful thanks be 
received by the Almighty Creator of all who exist, for 
His most kind clemency to me during my life-time. 
Being merciful to all, I have great hope He will par¬ 
don me the sins I have committed, if His creature 
can commit any, and for any neglect in not having 
worshipped Him as I have been in my juvenile day 
bid to do, as Omnipotent, the Light of Light, the 
Creator of Creators (creatures), Ruler of all he 
directed me, ruled and commanded my passions, 
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directed my intentions, and acts and motions, en¬ 
livened ray material body, who at this time write 
these lines. My soul possessed a carnal body, which 
he had allowed it for a lime, which at liis pleasure 
I shall quit with resignation to his pleasure; but in 
tile greatest hope that the all-powerful Almighty 
Creator will be merciful to his creature, and will 
receive this soul of mine to His bosom, as that it may 
enjoy peace and happiness for ever and ever. Amen. 

“Since the powerful Almighty Creator of all the 
Universe, and of all that exist, gave me the power 
and wisdom of thinking, I never discontinued 
contemplating and admiring his wisdom in the cre¬ 
ation and ruling the universe, as also the several 
globes, planets, stars, and firmament, things incom¬ 
prehensible to men’s foible (feeble) understanding. I 
was born and educated to believe in the existence of 
God, ruler of all the world and all that exist, bene¬ 
ficent to all, of any religion or sects they may be • 
being grateful bond (bound) to thank Him for His 
mercifulness on me, I adored Him and worshipped 
Him as my executor, benefactor, and all-omnipotent; 
but doubtful of the mode of worshipping Him, I did 
it as a child of the earth, though educated in the Roman 
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Catholic religion ; but when ray bodily feeling made 
me weakj I resumed the prejudices I had imbibed by 
my education, and the salvation of my said immortal 
soul, I worshipped him as I had been thought (taught) 
in my infancy, though avoiding all the priestly cere¬ 
mony ; but as still many doubts crowded on my mind, 
I could never cease enquiring of the true path 
of religion, and worshipping the Omnipotent Creator 
or God, and I endeavoured to learn the religion 
of other nations and sects, that I might be a proper 
judge for myself; and though I found mostly every 
others nations and sects as ridiculous in their cere 
mony as 1 thought the religion I was educated, still I 
found a similarity in the same principle that the 
substances of every religion of nations and sects I 
have been acquainted, of all professing sound moral, 
and the recommendation to do all the good possi¬ 
ble to all other creature, to worship one only God, 
Creator of all, and to be charitable to all other 
creature, to do penances for sins,—in short, every 
principle of religion equally as good as any of the 
several sect of the Christian religion, and my being 
born a Roman Catholic, on which much has been 
said in the same religion, I died (shall die) without 
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ever any idea of changing it for any other, as 1 
found every other allowing the same good principle, 
though deviating in ceremony: in this (belief) 

I died (die), I am in hope the Almighty will pardon 
me, and be merciful on me, for not having followed 
all the ceremony recommended in that religion, 
having had for principle to worship, and pray to God 
the creator of all, and to do to all other creatures 
as I wished should be done to me, as I have already 
said, having my religion as God, as any other in the 
same I died; but I must confess to my own shame 
that I liave badly followed tlie rule of even those 
I mentioned above, trusting that the Almighty 
Creator of all knew my good or bad intention, in 
Him I am in hope to receive mercy for all those 
neglects ; and if I have erred from the true path of 
salvation, that it has been the crowd of doubt of 
opinion that prayed on me, poor weak creature, de¬ 
claring, as God knows, that I believed atid worship¬ 
ped a sole God, creator of all, and merciful to the 
creature, wishing to do all the good I could to all 
other creature, as sons of the same father, God; 
but either fride, mailention, neglect, or avarice, has 
made deviated from the principle tnentioned of 
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charitable act, and wishing to compensate for the 
neglect of uncharitable act; and not having had 
time, or the Divine grace not having operated on 
me during my life-time, its being too short, though 
the great merciful God has kept me alive so long 
and made me escape thousand and thousand danger 
in which I was exposed, according my proportion ; 
and not being able to devise on a better mode to 
repay for my neglect or avarice, than by making the 
act which will be mentioned hereafter, being in 
hope that if the Creator hear the voice of the crea¬ 
ture, that their prayers may influe in my labour 
(/, e. influence God in my behalf); but if not, my only 
reliances are, that the Almighty God will be merciful 
and misericordeous to my poor soul.” 

Whatever one may think of Martin’s Theology it is 
only a bigot who would say that these are the 
expressions of an Atheist or even of an irreligious 
man. it is true that they show very little respect 
for “ priestly ceremony.” In his time France was 
atheistical and educated Europe little better than 
sceptical.i'^ Is it to be expected that a man who 

Colonel Munru in his evidence belore the Parlinmentnry 
Committee of 1772 (p, 169), when asked as to the employment of 
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had lived in a French camp from the nge of sixteen 
to twenty-six, and who saw the sturdy Protestants 
of Calcutta perfectly satisfied to remain without a 
properly consecrated place of worship for nearly 
thirty years, should see any imperative necessity for 
sut mission to priestly guidance ? One can understand 
the puzzled soldier saying to himself that he could 
not decide on such points, that he would, as far as 
he could without loss of self-respect, observe those 
modes of worship he had learned as a child, and 
trust that a merciful Deity would pardon his faults of 
ignorance so long as he tried to observe the geneial 
Christian maxim of benevolence to his fellow 
creatures. 

The charge of Vanity and self-seeking is one which 
is always brought against public benefactors ; it is as 
it were a preliminary charge which every man has to 
meet if he wishes to confer any great benefit upon 
his fellows, and on this ground we might leave it un¬ 
answered, but, since his Will has been appealed to as 

foreigners by the Coinpany, said he disapproved of it altogether 
because, amongst cither reasons, “ they are of a different religion, 
if th&y aye of any at all." This was not simply a piece of 
exaggerated Protestantism as we find hint advocatihg the employ¬ 
ment of Irish Catholics. 
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evidence of its truth in Martin’s case, a few words may 
be said. In his instruction for the disposal of his 
body he asks that it may be embalmed and buried in 
the vault of Constantia, the tomb to be covered with a 
marble stone, bearing the following inscription :— 

“ Major-General Claude Martin, born at Lyon, 

the.January, 1735, arrived in India as a common 

soldier, and died at...the month. in the 

year. and he is buried in this tomb ; pray for 

his soul.” 

Supposing him to have been a vain roan, aping 
humility, the common sense, which no one denied 
him, would have told him that this definite order to 
place so simple an epitaph upon his tomb was the 
most certain way to prevent his executors from 
composing a flattering description of his virtues. It 
is however to be presumed that the charge of Vanity 
is based upon the careful instructions he leaves for the 
erection of tablets^*® commemorative of his benefac¬ 
tions, explaining his purpose as follows :— 

“Ones (one) purpose of this inscription \% that it 
may never be forgot, and that if perchance the cash 

Such tablets may be seen in the Church of St. John, 
Calcutta, and in that of Bt. Louis at Chandernagore, 
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of the interest was not paid, that any charitable man 
could, by seeing such an inscription, inquire and 
represent to the magistrate, as to bring to account my 
administrators, trustees or other managers, for having 
neglected the payment of such charity.” 

“ I also desire, request, or command my executor, 
administrators, or their assigns, that they would 
devise with themselves, and with the best advice they 
could receive, that in any case, as I say, by 
succession of time, that the sum that may be 
deposited exceed by great deal the interest necessary 
to be paid for the monthly or annual pension, 
donation, &c., yearly and monthly as mentioned,,., 
then they may, after having well considered, make 
any new establishment for charitable purpose on the 
same plan, and with the same formality to be observed 
in them as mentioned to those I have herein recom¬ 
mended, that the donor may be known after his death 
which ambitious purpose may induce other to make 
charitable establishment, menkind being more actuated 
by ambition and vanity, {i.e., men are moved to 
kindness chiefly by ambition and vanity) in hope 
I may be excused for such an idea, though I have 
endeavoured never to be laid {led) or actuated in 
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doin^ good act by the vanity of doing it; still, often 
I could not prevent my feeling to be sensible of the 
pleasure of what 1 did, and as I have often encour¬ 
aged and humoured others in their vanities, provided 
the good act was done, I am in hope that I shall 
have the same indulgence; having never had at 
heart to increase my worth (reputation) or fortune, but 
for the ambition of doing good to others.” 

Surely there is no very sinful vanity in this. In 
every country public benefactions have been turned 
from their proper objects, and money left in charity 
has been taken for private uses. All that Martin 
wished to do was to prevent this happening in the 
case of his own bequests, so he took the only way 
open to him of securing the accomplishment of his 
purpose. Most people would say that if his expla¬ 
nation has any defect it is that it shows an excessive 
tendency to self-depreciation. 

Maitin in his Will makes very few allusions to his 
relations with the other Europeans in Lucknow, but 
it has been objected to him that his entertainments 
lacked in splendour and in conviviality. His de¬ 
fective knowledge of English and the intolerance, 
which half educated Englishmen display towards any 
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such deficiency in a foreigner, would well account 
for his not seeking such English society as was 
to be found in Lucknow, but enough has been said 
to show tliat he enjoyed the friendship of those Euro¬ 
peans who were men of character and intellect, and 
that his company was appreciated by talented visitors 
to that place. If bis entertainments did lack in 
splendour Martin could not have been so osten¬ 
tatious as he is represented to have been, and if they 
lacked in conviviality one has only to remember that 
a man of his nationality would naturally disapprove 
of the deep and heavy drinking which was then a 
characteristic vice of Anglo-Indian society, and that 
any indulgence of this nature on his part would have 
rendered his career impossible. The very restraint 
which would be considered natural in the present 
day must in those days have done much to make 
him unpopular with the common herd. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Concluding Remarks. 

The life story of General Martin as traceable from 
authentic sources is so different from that which one 
would have expected from the popular view of his 
character that the subject has a pecular fascination, 
and one is irritated at the frequent breaks in the nar¬ 
rative. He saw so much which he never told, and so 
much must have been recorded which has since been 
lost, that he disappoints whilst he excites our curio¬ 
sity. We would like to know of his life as a private 
soldier in the French army, to have the history of 
his shipwreck in some other account than that of 
the captain who “ left his ship too soon,” to hear how 
he lived during his long exclusion from the English 
army, and all about bis connection with the Court of 
Oudh and the way in which be made himself re¬ 
spected alike by‘corrupt native courtiers and haughty 
English officials. We would like to know how it was 
that, though he never held any active rank higher 
than that of a Captain, he so impressed his abilities 
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upon English officers that an English General asks 
for his services, in his old age, for a particularly 
difficult command. We know something of the 
able and distinguished persons who visited him at 
Lucknow, but of his ordinary circle of friends we 
know next to nothing. Then again little is known 
about his health though for many years he suffered 
terribly from stone, turning his illness to this advan¬ 
tage that to relieve his agonies he invented one of the 
earliest instruments ever used in Lithotrity.^®“ And 


158 >< Scatttsred records of various efforts to relieve the bladder 
of stone without the use of the knife existed in medical history 
long before the days of Civiale. The first instance seems to have 
been that of the monk Thoophanes, early in the gth century. 
Albuoasis in Arabia, appears to have been acquainted with Litho- 
trily, at least in theory. The monk of Citeaux is usually referred 
to in this connection, and finally Colonel Martine (See Journal of 
Science and the Arts, iSty, Vol. i, page 199) with his file, made 
of the end of a knitting needle, well tempered and set in a piece 
of whalebone as a handle. With this rude tool, pushed through 
a straight canula, the Colonel was wont to rut) his stone away 
repeating his sittings sometimes twice a day, and often operating 
in the presence of witnesses. In this manner he finally entirely 
relieved his bladder, but nobody has testified to the size of the 
stone or the weight of the diSbris.” (Ashhurst's Surgery, VI. 319.) 
“Some years after the operation, gravelly concretions began 
again to form in bis bladder; and as he did not choose to try the 
wire a second time, these continued to increase until the end of the 
year 1800, when they occasioned his death." (See Military 
Calendar, II. 458. Note.) The pain caused by the operation must 
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lastly his busy life at Lucknow seems to have im¬ 
pressed every one wiih the idea that he was contented 
with his retirement from active service. No murmur 
of any kind escapes him, and it is only a chance 
expression in his Will which tells of his baffled 
longing for military service and makes us feel that his 
energy, however successful, was diverted from its 
proper channel. Did he ever unbosom himself to a 
friend, or did he take a scornful pleasure in letting 
the people of Lucknow think that he, soldier as he 
was, cared only to beat the money-maker at his 
trade ? 

Supposing our curiosity satisfied on all these 
points, we should come with a better chance of 
success to the solution of that eternal question as to 
the reasons which enabled the English to drive the 
French out of India in spite of the skill of the 
French generals and the courage of their soldiers, 
their frequently superior numbers, and their 
greater popularity with the natives of the land. To a 
certain extent the story of Claud Martin helps us to 


have been intense, and when one considers that Martin must have 
been over fifty when he first tried it, one realizes bis immense 
determination and power of endurance. 
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understand this. It is commonly supposed that the 
French in India wanted that support from home 
which the English received, but the records of the 
time do not quite confirm this explanation. Almost 
every French General who distinguished himself 
out here went home ruined in fortune or reputation j 
he might have beaten the English, but he could not 
overcome the factions amongst his own countrymen. 
The officers of the French Royal army, the servants 
of the French East India Company, and the 
Clergy, in their mutual and selfish quarrels forgot 
their patriotism. The mere success of a general 
rendered him an object of dread to those who ought 
to have supported him] whilst on the opposite side 
when men like Clive and Hastings were put on their 
trial by political factions at home they had behind 
them the support of practically all those Englishmen 
in India whose opinions were of any weight and 
value. Had it not been for this our history would 
liave had as shameful chapters as that of the death of 
Lally. The fault lay not in individual Frenchmen 
but in the anomalous state of French society which 
made men of different classes enemies to each other, 
which was to cause the outbreak of the French Re- 
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volution, and which already, in far countries, where 
the stress of circumstances had taught Frenchtnen that 
birth was of little account in the true valuation of a 
man, encouraged the merchant to beard the noble and 
the clever civilian to scoff at the pretensions of the 
military. Then again where the solid qualities of the 
middle class might have compensated for the defects 
of their superiors the French army would not allow 
any roturier to be made an officer. When such men, 
aristocrats in brains if not in birth, had once learnt 
their own value it was absurd to suppose they would 
ever return to the obscurity which was all that France 
had to offer them, and though, as a rule, the most 
able of them never drew their swords against France^ 
so much power as they represented was made a 
free present of to the English, and, at the least, made 
available other forces with which the French might be 
opposed. Martin would have fought to the bitter 
end had France had the faintest chance of succeed¬ 
ing, or—which is s.iying the same thing in other 
words—had French Society opened to all French¬ 
men a fair field for the exercise of their abilities 
and energy; but, as this was not to be, he accepted 
the state of affairs philosophically and, whilst his 
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heart was with his country, he bore no grudge against 
an enemy who had played and won the game honour¬ 
ably. He could understand also that there is a 
higher patriotism which makes a man the child of his 
civilisation as well as a native of France, England or 
Germany, and he took service under the one country 
that at that time had recognised as the basis of its 
dealings with the East the principle of equality for 
all Europeans who would consent to be good citi¬ 
zens. As has been well said, every country is a home 
to the brave man, and in Anglo-India Martin found 
his home. 

Some have remarked unfavourably on the compara¬ 
tively small sum which he left to his family, but it 
has been pointed out that he forgot no member of it 
who was in actual need of assistance, and it is a 
moot question even now bow much a man, who has 
achieved wealth, owes to his family and how much 
to the people amongst whom, and the country 
in which, he has lived the working years of his life. 
At any rate the people of India consider it a chief 
grievance of their subordination to the European 
that he takes so much wealth away from the country 
and so seldom remembers its wants, and recent legis- 
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lation in England and elsewhere seems to show 
that the trend of thoughtful opinion is constantly in 
favour of the claim of the public, as opposed to that 
of the family, over newly made wealth. All that 
is to be said is that Martin gave his money to those 
who needed it in preference to those who were con¬ 
nected with him by blood. Money honestly earned 
was devoted to au lionourable and useful purpose, 
and the name of Claud Martin will be handed down 
with deserved praise by generations of English boys 
and girls who owe the next greatest blessing after 
life to a generous and gallant Frenchman. 

It is with regret that I leave, thus imperfectly told, 
this story of a charming and romantic character. A 
runaway schoolboy who distinguishes himself as a 
soldier; who, though he can never speak their lan¬ 
guage properly, makes friends amongst all classes of 
the hereditary and fiercest foes of his country with¬ 
out ever forgetting his duty to the latter; who 
acquires so much influence with these foreigners that 
he stands as arbiter in their dealings with the natives 
under their rule; who, in spite of his incomplete 
education and rough life, has so much artistic talent 
that English artists are attracted by his collections ; 
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who introduces new manufactures into a country in 
which the industrial spirit is dull and inert, and who 
corresponds with men of science like Roxburgh ; who, 
whilst he is acquiring great wealth, thinks kindly of 
his {X)or relations far away in France and never sends 
away a suitor dissatisfied ; who, finally, leaves behind 
him the name of the most liberal promoter of Educa¬ 
tion amongst the Christian inhabitants of India—such 
is the man whom I have tried to paint as he appeared 
to the best of his contemporaries and as I believe he 
really was. 


Finis. 






APPENDIX. 


Copy of a letter from Colonel Malleson to Mr. J. 

W. H. Stobart, Principal, Lucknow Martinilre, 

Mysore, 9th July, 1873. 

My dear Sir, 

I have just received your note of 2nd instant. 

By to-day’s post I send you a little brochure (in 
French) by M. Octave Sachot, which contains all 
that I have been able to find out regarding the 
earlier career of the founder of the Martinifere. 

Some three or four years ago, at the request of M. 
Sachot, I made every possible enquiry regarding him. 
I applied to the late General Broome who had made 
the history of those times a special study, and I 
searched through the annals bearing upon those 
times. The results 1 communicated to M. Sachot, 
and he has used them in his pamphlet. 

With reference to the question of desertion from 
the French, a crime •generally attributed to Martin, 
and from which M. Sachot absolves him, I may say 
that it is clear that Claud Martin did not belong 
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as has been generally supposed, to the Body-Guard 
which did desert, but to the Regiment of Lorraine 
which did not. He was, in fact, taken prisoner. 
The mistake arose from the fact that there were two 
Martins in the Body-Guard, neither of whom, 
however, bore the name of “Claude,” I extract 
the following from a note in the East India Military 
Calendar, Vol. II, page 75 ; “All the others, being 
prisoners of war, were sent to Bengal, where a 
number of them engaged in the Company’s service 
and were placed under M. Claude Martine, their 
Countryman, who had formerly served in the 
Regiment of Lorraine.” 

I will look through the Annual Register for any 
further details on the subject, and, should I find any, 
I shall not fail to communicate them to you. 

Believe me. 

Yours very faithfully, 

G. B. MALLESON. 



